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Everybody   Afflicted   With 

CATARRH 


Is  Invited  to  Try  ^,^ 

•CATARRH  REDEEMER' 
FOR  14  DAYS 

AT  OUR  RISK. 

So  confident  are  we  of  the  marvellous  efficacy  of  "CATARRH 
REUEEMEli"  that  we  have  no  liesitation  in  inviting  you  to 
U8e  it  for  14  Days  AT  OUR  RISK,  to  prove  to  YOU  tliat  it 
will  bring  substantial  relief  fioni  Nasal  Catarrh,  Huy  Fever, 
Head  Noises  and  Kinrlred  ACfeitions  of  the  Air  Passages. 
"CATARRH  REDKEMEU"  is  quite  apart  from  and  super- 
eedes  all  other  remedies.  It  strengthens  the  throat,  purifies 
the  breath,  cleanses  the  nostrils  of  mucous,  lessens  head 
noises  and  speedily  overcomes  head  colds,  hay  fever  and  all 
catarrhal  tendeucie§.      Send  the  Coupon  NOW. 


MOW  I 


"CATARRH  REDEEMER"  is  a  truly  genuine  British 
proprietary  product,  made  in  Australia,  and  specially  suited 
for  local  conditions.  It  is  NEW,  scientific,  simple,  safe  and 
inezpensiTe.  NOT  a  steam,  sniok"  or  habit  drug.  NOT  a 
spray,  douche  or  atomiser.  NOTHING  to  t^wallow  NOT  a 
mechatiical  appliance.  NOT  a  liniment  tablet  or  pill.  Just 
a  simple  and  very  pleasant  combination  vaporator  remedy, 
giving  quick  and  positive  re'ief— reducing  nasal  Bweliing, 
healing  and  soothing  the  inflam"d  membranes,  relieving  pain 
and  fullness  of  the  heal,  arresting  sneezing,  checking 
excessive  discharges  and  speedily  correcting  all  catarrhal 
condition!.    Poat  the  Coupon  NOW. 

SEND   NO   MONEY 


CUT   THE   COUPON  OUT  NOW.  FILL  IN   YOUR   NAME 
"AND    ADDRESS   AND    POST   TO-DAY 


THE     VAPORATOR     COMPANY, 

77  Gftstlereagh  Street  (near  King  .''t.),  Sydney. 
Gentlemen  :  I  have  Citarrh.  L,et  me  know  how  I  may  try  "CA  1  ARRH  REDEEMER" 
for  14  Davs  AT  YOUR  RISK  to  ;)rove  to  me  that  it  will  brin>^  substantial  rt-lit-f  from 
Nasal  Catarrh,  Hay  Eever,  Heaii  Noises  and  .Affi-iMions  of  the  Air  Passages.  It  is 
understood  that  this  does  not  bind  me  to  make  any  payment  and  places  me  under  no 
obligation. 

Name 

Andres') 


i^-ii'ji/'-vr 


Atfisust   10,   1918. 


STEAD'S  REVIEW. 


HOG,  DOG  and  LAMB 
PROOF 


HEAVILY   GALVANISED. 
SENT    OUT    IN     ROLLS. 


OjclQiie 

SPRING  COIL  FENCE 


For  Sheep,  Horses,  Cattle  and   Pigs  there  is  nothing  as 
even    in    normal    times,  as    CYCLONE    SPRING    COIL 

At    the    present    time,    when    the    price     of    wire    is 
there  is  nothing  as  cheap  as  CYCLONE  SPRING  COIL 


GOOD. 

FENCE, 
soaring, 
FENCE. 


V 


Fig.  8— Special  Cyclone  Spring  Coil  Sheep  Fence 


Cyclone  Spring  Coil  Fence  is 
quickly  erected  ;  it  is  convenient 
to  handle  ;  it  is  sent  to  you  in 
rolls;  it  never  requires  after- 
straining;    it  is  taut  all  the  time; 


it  requires  fewer  posts  ;  it  fomia 
a  perfect  protective  w^eb ;  and 
whilst  it  costs  less  than  other  kinds 
of  farm  fences,  it  outlasts  them, 
and  gives  greater  satisfaction. 


GET  OUR  METAL  FENCE  AND  GATE  CATALOGUE 
NO.  30.  

CYCLONE    PTY.    LTD.     *^^  ^Z^iLVolTHnZ''"''' 


COUPON 


{Cut  this  out  and  post  to- day) 

Cyclone  Proprietary  Ltd.,  459-461  Swanston  Street,  Melbourne. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Cyclone  Catalogue,    post  free. 


Name. 


.\ddreh« 

S.R.  621  

New  South  Wales  Readers  please  address  to  209  Bulwarra  Road,   Pyrmont,  Sydney. 
South  Australian  Readers  to  123-125  Waymouth  Street,   Adelaide. 


Tbauk  yuu   lor  mentioniug  Stead's  Review   when   writing   to  advertieers. 
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STEAD'S   REVIEW. 


Av^ust 


The  Practical  Character 

of  a  Bradshaw   Business  Training 
Receives    Practical   Demonstration 


ill  I  ae  case  of  a  yuniii;  lady  i;ruduate  who  recently  went  to  an 
appointment  as  a  bookkeeper  with  a   large  business  house. 

She  says: — "I  have  had  !i<^  difBciilty  whatever  with  the  work. 
It  is  so  like  that  which  I  liavti  done  in  the  College,  that  I  am 
woiidei'in'.;  whether  <n]e  of  your  old  students  opened  the  timi's 
e«t  of  books." 

All  the  other  subjects  in  th«  Full  Course  and  in  the  Spe<'ial 
Courses,  are  treated  o7i  the  same  practical,  every-day  business 
hues  as  Bookkeeping.  Students  can  go  with  confidence  direct 
from  the  College  to  the  office.  The  work  is  so  identical  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  picking  it  up. 

The  manager  of  one  of  the  larjrest  drapery  establishments 
tersely    recommends   Bradshaw's  in    the   following   terms:  — 

"Men  and  women  I  Do  you  want  to  double  .your  wagcs.^  Then 
consult   Bradshaw's    Business   College." 

Pleasure  Promotes  Progress 

To  take  pleasure  in  your  work  is  to  make  it  easy,  and  ensure 
rapi<i  jHOgress.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  note  struck  in  a 
letter  received  recently  from  the  parents  of  one  of  our  students: 

"  We  are  PLEASED  with  the  progress  our  daughter  is  making 
at  .your  College.  .  .  .  Her  studies  seem  to  be  a  PI,E.\.SUi;E 
to   )ier." 

'fhe  Bradshaw  Pull  Course  of  business  training  is  interesting 
right  from  the  start.  Students  derive  pleasure  from  their  studies, 
and  they  derive  pleasure  from  confident  i)erforniance  of  their 
work  when  they  enter  business  at  the  conclusion  of  their  Course. 

PARENTS— Send  your  boys  and  girls  to  Bradshaw's  for  businesT 
training.  They  will  be  ple:<sed  with  their  work;  you  will  be 
pleased  with  their  progress. 

Hiadshaw  Graduates  receive  commencing  salaries  of  20/-.  25/-, 
50/-  and  more  i>er  week.  The  Full  Course,  which  qualifies  them 
for  such  an  advantageous  start,  is  complete  in  eight  months. 
It  may  be  taken  by  Class  tuition  at  the  College,  by  Postal  tuition 
in  the  student's  own  home,  or  by  any  combination  of  the  two 
methods  that   suits  the  student'e  convenience. 

Ask   for   Prospectus   and   Pamphlet  "  H.S.29." 


6RBGSHRW5 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

PTY.   LTD. 


BRADSHAW'S   CHAMBERS 
238  FLINDERS  STREET 

MELBOURNE,  VICTORIA 


Thank  vou  for  mentionini?  Stead's  Review  when  writing  to  advertise™. 
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2S,000 
OFFICERS  and  MEN 


83  Generals  and  Admirals 


Greater  Pelman  Progress 


In  a  recent  issue  of  "  Stead's  Review,"  we 
advis-ed  readers  that  at  that  time  forty-six 
generals,  nine  admirals,  and  fifteen  thousand 
officers  and  men  were  going  through  the  Pel- 
man  Course  of  Training.  The  number  has 
now   increased   to   a   remarkable   extent. 

Mr.  Edward  Anton,  writing  in  "  The  Eng- 
lifih  Review,"  says: — ^"  Nearly  twenty-five 
thousand  officers  and  men  of  both  services 
are  now  Pelmanists.  the  list  being  headed 
by  eighty-three  admirals  and  generals.  The 
mere  fa«^t  that  such  a  large  number  are 
studying  the  Ciourse,  in  spite  of  such  draw- 
backs as  scanty  leisure  and  adverse  environ- 
ment, speaks  volumes  for  the  estimation  in 
whi<'h  "  Pelmanism  "  is  held  by  the  Ser- 
vices." 

In  the  same  article  Mr.  Anton  has  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  British   Brain:  — 


THE    BRITISH    BRAIN. 

"  The  war  has,  of  course,  quickened  the 
consciousness  of  a  mental  de^ciency  amongst 
all  classes.  As  a  nation  and  as  individuals 
we  are  all  '  being  put  to  it.'  More,  much 
more,  is  being  demanded  of  us  every  day  of 
our  lives,  than  prior  to  1914.  This  probably 
accounts  for  the  quickened  interest  in  the 
Pelman  Course,  which  affords  the  means  of 
'  speeding  up '  to  the  required  standard  of 
efficiency  without  overstraining  the  '  human 
machine,'  as  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  so  happily 
terms  it.  Indeed,  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  Pelmanists  comment  upon  the  ixjstonish- 
ing  ease  with  whioh  they  are  now  able  to  oope 
with  nuK'h  heavier  work  and  graver  respon- 
sibilities than  they  had  previously  believed 
themselves   capable  of  undertaking." 


The  Pelman  School  is  doing  good  and  useful  work  in  England,  and  we  are  doing  equally 
good  and  useful  work  hei-e.  We  want  yon  to  know  just  what  this  work  is,  and  we  shall  be 
glad  to  send  you.  post  free,  a  copy  of  "  Mind  and  Memory  Training."  Write  now  to  The 
Secretary,    The   Pelman    School,    23    Gloucester    House.   596    Flinders    Lane,    Melbourne. 

Pi.ETURNED  MEN  who  enrolled  for  the  Pelman  Course  in  England,  and  did  not  complete 
there,  are  requested  to  get  into  communication  with  us  as  soon  as  possible  after  their 
return.  We  are  happy  to  help  them  with  their  work.  Soldiers  leaving  Australia  or  New 
Zealand    before    completing    the    Course    can    have  similar  assistance  in  Ix)ndon. 


TAUGHT   BY    POST. 

The  PELMAN  SYSTEM  is 
Taught  by  Post  in  twelve  in- 
teresting lessons.  It  takes 
from  ten  to  twelve  weeks 
to  complete  the  course. 
Benefit  begins  with  the  first 
lesson,  and  the  interest  and 
attention  are  maintaiined 
ihroughout.  Write  now  to 
the  Secretary,  THE  PELMAN 
SCHOOL,  23  Gloucester  House. 
396  Flinders  Lajie,  Melbourne. 


CUT    THIS    OUT    AND    POST  TO-DAY. 

To  the  Secretary, 

PELMAN    SCHOOL    OP    MIND    AND    MEMORY, 
23   Gloucester    House,   396    Flinders    Lane,  Melbourne. 
Please     send     your     free     book.     "  Mind      and     Memory 

Training." 

Na<me     

Addres* 

70  


Thank  you  for  mentioning  Stead's  Review  when  writing  to  advertiser*. 
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STEA/y.S  R/:V/FAV. 


AuQUi^t    to,    191S 


PHILIPS  "  ARGA  " 
Geis  -  filled   Lamps 


The  "Argn"  Lamp, 
being  gas-filled,  gives 
a  light  of  unequalled 
steadiness.  Already  it 
has  been  adopted  by  a 
large  number  of  muni- 
cipalities, mining  and 
engineering  companies, 
to  whom  efficient  light- 
ing is  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity. The  distribu- 
tion is  even,  and  the 
illumination  perfect. 


i( 


You    must 
have  the 
Arga  "    Lamp 


50  to  2000  c.p. 


The  50  c.p.  ■•  Arga  " 
gas-filled  Lamp  is  made 
specially  for  general 
household  use.  It  is 
highly  efficient,  and 
householders  will  do 
well  to  install  this 
lamp,  which  is  the 
most  economical 
the  market,  and 
last  word 
lamps. 


on 

the 

in     electric 


Efficient 

and 

Economical 


Soft  White   Lii-ht 


For    Winter    Warmth    and    Comfort 
there    is    nothing    to    equal    the     -    - 

Silvertown    Electric    Radiators 

No  cleaning  to  be  done  where  these   are  used 
Warms    the    temperature    and    keeps     it    even 

COME    AND    INSPECT    OUR    ELECTRIC    IRONS    AND    COOKERS 


21-23    ELIZABETH    STREET,    MELBOURNE 
(Opposite  Craig,   Williamson's). 


279  George  Street, 
SYDNEY. 

131    William    Street, 
PERTH. 

Gilbert  Buildings, 

Gilbert   Place, 

ADELAIDE. 

Harrison   Bros.   &  Co., 

LAUNOESTON. 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  Stead's  Review  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CAN 
YOU 


Have  you  a  liking  for  drawing— for  ski?tching  people  and  things  and  putting 
your  thoughts  upon  paper?  Would  you  like  to  turn  your  talent  for 
drawing  into  money?  It  is  a  fascinating  and  immensely  profitable  hobby 
to  be  able  to  sketch  quickly  and  easily  the  people  you  see  about  you,  pretty 
scenery,  trees  and  old  houses.  Did  you  ever  think  what  a  pleasant  and  pro- 
fitable profession  is  open  before  anyone  with  a  talent  for  drawing?  Black 
and  White  Artists  make  big  incomes,  the  work  is  extremely  interesting  and 
enjoyable,  and  is  exceptionally  well  paid.  Many  artists  engaged  in  this 
work  in  Australia  make  from  £1000  to  £2000  a  year  drawing  for  papers  and 
advertisers.  Huge  prices  are  paid  for  cartoons,  illustrations  and  posters. 
Editors,  publishers  and  advertisers  are  always  on  the  look  out  for  fresh  and 
bright  black  and  white  sketches,  and  are  willing  to  pay  good  prices  for 
them.  The  profession  is  full  of  opportunities  for  anyone  who  has  a  likmg 
for  sketching  and  who  is  properly  trained. 

There  is  no  need  for  you  to  leave  your  home  to  study 
this  deliRhtful  and  absorbingly  interesting  art.  You  can 
study  anywhere  under  our  up-to-date  system  of  corres- 
pondence instruction,  wit-i  which  you  have  the  help 
and  guidance  of  a  front  rank  artist  If  vou  are  anxious 
to  develop  you:  talent  for  drawmg  so  that  you  can 
make  money — — 

Copy   This  Sketch 


and  send  it  to  us  for 

Free  Criticism 

This  places  you  under  no  obligation  whatever;  it  will 
merely  give  us  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  you 
whether  you  have  a  talent  for  this  class  of  work. 

When  your  sketch  has  been  criticised  by  our  art'st.  we 
will  reMirn  it  to  you  tOKCther  with  our  deeply  interesting 
illu':trat.;d  literature  dealing  with  black  and  white 
drawing;, which  tells  how  various  kinds  of  drawings  are 
done,  what  prices  are  paid  for  drawings,  the  oppor- 
tunities that  are  open  to  you.  as  well  as  giving  you 
some  -splendid  examples  of  modem  black  and  white 
skt  tches. 

We  teach  you  to  draw  and  help 
you  to  sell  your  sketches 

^Tien  etuming  your  sketch  we  will  send 
you  full  particulars  of  how  w  can  teach 
you  M  ney  Making  Art,  no  matter  where 
vou  live.  We  will  show  ^ou  exactly  what 
our  system  of  careful  individual  corres- 
pondence in^ru(5lion  has  df^ne  for  others 
and  what  it  will  do  for  vou  Not  only  do 
we  develop  ynur  talent  for  sketching  in  a 
modem,  praftical  nanner,  but  we  also 
give  you  valuable  assistance  in  selling 
your  drawings,  and  show  you  how  and 
where  to  dispose  of  every  kind  of  sketch 
you  execute  to  the  best  advantage 


FREE 


ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET  .  . . 


Copy  the  sketch  reproduced  above  and  let 
us  see  what  you  can  do  with  it.  We  will 
al'^o  send  you  free  of  charge  our  illustrated 
booklet,  "  Sketching  for  Pleasure  and 
Profit,"  a  unique  production  of  ines- 
timable value  to  anyone  with  a  talent  for 
drawing.  Kindly  enclose  3d.  in  stamps 
to  cover  cost  of  posi  age,  etc. 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  SCHOOL  OF  SKETCHING 

151  Exchange  Corner,  Pitt  and  Bridge  Streets,  Sydney 


•iniiiHiiiiHuiHiiiiiiiniiiiliiiiiiiiKiiiiiiniiiiiiiiMi iiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiii iiriniiiiiiriiiii iiiiitiiimiii 
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.4ti0li3t    Iff,    i9J». 


Be  Master  of  Your  Memory 

Wliat  would  it.  be  worth  to  you  to  ha\e  a  perfect  memory — a  memory  whieli no  matter 
hew  often  you  iiee<le<l  it— would  ;ilu:i\s  respond  axicurately  and  unhesitatingly?  WITH  8u<:h 
a  memory  cooild  you  ii'>t  rise  i^i  llie  very  heig'hts  of  your  am>)ition — confident  and  i^ertain 
of  enweeaf  Of  cyjurae  you  oonld— and  you  CAN.  What  ie  more,  if  you  are  to  do  justice  to 
yourself  in   life — yooi  MUST! 

Nor  is  the  achievement  difficult  for  you.  You  have  merely  to  BE  MASTER  OF  YOUR 
MEMORY 

The  Linnean  Memory  System 

v.a'kesi  yon  mat'lcr  of  your  7nc7nory. 

The  I  linnean  Memory  System  is  a  course  of  easily  learned,  easily  api>li;ed  lessons,  com- 
piled from  the  c-ieam  of  the  world's  memory  systems,  and  tniught  at  a  trifling  cost  in  your 
own   home— I.N    YOUR    SPARE   TIME. 

By  the  liinnean  System  of  training  your  mind  is  clarified  and  cla-ssified,  with  the  know- 
ledge it  contains  so  grouped  that  it  can  be  always  accurately  and  instantly  drawn  upon. 
After  a  sttidy  of  the  Linnean  System,  facts,  dates,  figures,  quotations,  formulae,  no  matter  how 
ooTnplicated    are  all  readily    remembered,   and   NEVER    liX>RGOTTEN. 

Such  a  training  is  invaluable  to  the  student,  preacher,  speaker,  and.  indeed,  to  those  in 
EVERY  walk  of  life.  Hundreds  of  successful  men  and  women  .admit  tiiait  they  owe  much  to  a 
Linnean    Memory   Training.     IT   WILL  HEIiP   YOU   to  S'uccess.   commercially  and  socially. 

Eill  in  name  and  address  lielow.  out  out  the  advertisement,  post  to  R.  Brown,  211  Swanston 
Street.  Melbonrnfv  ,and  we  will  send  you  free  booklet,  "Memory  Training,"  fully  explaining 
the   Linnean   System. 

Name 

Jlddress 


How  to  Live! 


Eat,  drink,  exercise,  breathe,  bathe,  work,  play, 
and  sleep  in  aecordance  with  some  convenient 
and  regnlated  plan,  and  you  will  soon  know  the 
joya  of  perfect  health. 

"  t  am  following  your  instructions,  and  am 
now  feeling  better  than  for  the  past  twenty 
years." — A.H.,   Warragul. 

"  Within  a  week  of  following  out  the  system 
I  was  able  to  sew.  knit,  brush  my  hair  and 
walk  freely — things  I  had  not  been  able  to  do 
for  a  year." — (Miss)  N.   Lukies,  Nar  Nar  (Joon. 

Scores  of  similar  letters  received.  I  learned 
how  to  emancipate  myself  without  medicines,  or 
expense,  after  thirty  years  of  suffering. 

Send  3d.  postage  for  free  informative  Booklet 
(No.  18),  to  the  aaithor,  J.  P.  GALE.  1H  Ootham 
Road.   Kew,   Vic. 


After  Death 

Containing   Further  Letters  from  Julia. 

This  book  has  been  as  liRht  fiom  be- 
yond the  grave  to  nnany  'bereaved  per- 
sons, brino-ipH  hope  and  consolation  to 
those  who  would  otherwise  have  con- 
tinued to  dwell  in  the  shadow  of  the  ^rcat 
darkness  of  the  valley  of  death. 
This  Edition  contains  a  new  Preface 
Written  by  the  Late  W.  T.  STEAD. 

Stronrly  Bound  in  cloth.     Si.  pott  free. 

Send    orders   enclosing   <;/-     to 
The  Manager,  Stead's  Review, 

182  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 


With  my 
ACOUSTICON  " 


I  was  DEAF 


till  I  got  this  perfect  hearing  device! 
I  can  now  hear  quite  well  anywhere — 
and  my  hearing  is  improving.  My 
"  Acousticon  "  is  light,  and  scarcely 
noticea.hle,  and  I  can  wear  it  so  that 
my  hands  are  free.  YOU,  TOO,  can 
hear  with  the  "  Acousticon,"  which  is 
now  used  by  over  329,000  deaf  people, 
including  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Commonwealth,  Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes. 
Write  for  10  days'  FREE  TRIAL.  Con- 
vince yourself  at  our  expense — and 
DON'T  STAY    DEAF! 

lamcnnStore  f^  105  Daking  House,  SYDNEY 
LidUlMJU  c,„:..VU.  ieinu..41..i   MFl  R 


1S4  Olderileet,  MELB. 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  Stead's  Review   when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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LOGIC    IS    ON    THE   SIDE    OF   THE 
"LINCOLN-STUART  "  Tailored  Man 


When  you  consider 
the  exceptional  advan- 
tages the  "  Lincoln- 
Stuart"  Tailoring  Ser- 
vice is  able  to  offer, 
common  sense  must 
direct  a  decision  in 
its  favour. 

You  have  Materials 
of  Certified  Worth  only 
to  select  from  —  in 
variety  that  has  not 
been  surpassed  in  the 
most  prosperous  of 
pre-v^far  periods. 

.  Tailoring  of  such  a  high 
^  standard  that  it  must 
i  produce  satisfactory 
results — that  is  guaran- 
teed to  do  so,  in  fact, 
under  penalty  of  a  full 
refund. 

Values   that   are  higher 

comparatively  than 
ever  before  by  reason 
of  benefits  resulting 
lij  X  from  unique  buying, 
facilities  being  shared 
with  our  patrons. 

^£3   3s.   to 

£7   7s. 

is  the  price  range  at 
which  we  can  please 
you  —  at  which  you 
have  a  big  selection 
of  reliable  textures. 

Patterns 

are 
Post  Free 

to  any  address,  to- 
gether with  copy  of 
our  Mail-Order  Cata- 
og.  Tapes,  Self- 
Measurement  Forms, 
etc. 

We  make  to  a  6-day 
schedule.  We  pay 
freight — why    not  ? 

Write 
to-day 


Lincoln,  Stuart  &  Co.  Pty.  Ltd 


244-254  Flinders  Street 


-Melbourne 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  Stead's  Keview  when  writing  to  advei^isera. 
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ACCOUNTANCY 


Are    You   Qualified  ? 


The  clerk  nowadays  who  does  not  posaese 
hifi  Accountancy  Degree  is  deliberately  de- 
feating his  chances  of  success  and  proniotion. 
He  cannot  hope  to  secure  a  lirst-class  iwsition 
witliont  tlie  knowledge  and  training  acquired 
by  a  close  study  of  Accountancy —such  as  is 
embr;w?ed  in  our  full  course. 

The  possession  of  the  Degree  places  you  in 
the  "qualitied"  ranks— and  it  is  these  men 
who  secure  the  really  good  positions,  the 
positions  that  are  worth  getting.  We  do  not 
know  what  YOUR  present  position  is,  or  how 
much  YOU  are  earning,  but  you  cannot  get 
past  the  fax't  that  the  knowledge  you  will 
learn  from  our  Course  MUST  make  a  better 
man  of  you.  and  give  you  the  coniidence  and 
courage  to  win  a  much  bettor  pi^sition  than 
you    would   secure  unaided. 

OUR    COURSE. 


Our  Aocouutancy  Course  is  so  designed  as 
to  form  an  ideal  practical  training  in 
modern  business  methods  and  counting-house 
management.  Every  ambitious  clerk  should 
devote  his  e-pare  time  to  the  study  of  this 
0;)urse.  and  fit  himself  for  the  "  top "  posi- 
tions open  only  to  men  of  ;tibility.  training, 
and  e.xperience.  No  other  investment  will 
bring  such  great  a\ul  lasting  benefits — socially 
and  financially.  Our  successful  students  are 
to  be  found  in  big  positions  all  over  Aus- 
tralia  and   New    Zealand. 


W«  not  only  pive  you  the  actual  training, 
but  instil  into  yon  the  qualities  of  confidence, 
courage,  and  success  when  you  place  yourself 
under  our  giiidance.  With  our  help,  en- 
thusiasm, and  influence  behind  YOUR  efforts 
you    must   SUCCEED. 

Up  to  Deceober,  1917.  T7IREE  THOUSAND 
THREE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-TWO  of  our 
students  have  passed  all  their  Examlnatlona, 
and  won  their  Degrees,  and  to  these  will 
soon  be  added  the  numbers  that  passed  in 
April  and  May  of  this  year,  the  results  not 
yet  being  completed. 

WHAT   THESE    MEN   HAVE    DONE   YOU 
CAN    DO. 

SEND    FOR   THIS    BOOK. 

We  have  compiled  a  complete  book  of  re- 
ference dealing  with  this  question.  It  is 
brimful  of  valuable  information.  No  man 
depending  on  office  work  for  a  livelihood  can 
afford  to  be  without  one.  Many  men  owe 
their  high  position  to-day  to  the  inspiration 
given   by   this   book. 

We  will  po«t  a  copy  FREE  TO  Y'OU  on  re- 
ceipt of  coupon  below,  with  your  name  and 
address. 

SEND   FOR   A   COPY   NOW— FREE! 


HEMINGWAY  &  ROBERTSON 

Public  Accountants  and  Professional  Coaches 
Collins  House,  Collins  Street,  Melbourne 

Cut  Out   This  Coupon  and   Post  To-day. 

To  HBMING-WAY  and  ROBERTSON.  COLl^INS  HOUSE,  tOI.IINS  STREET.   MKl. BOURNE. 
Please  post  me  a  free  copy  of  your  book,  "  Account.ancy  Course. " 


Name. . . 
Address. 
State... 


S.R.54. 


'Please    write   distUKt  y. 
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Stammerers  Need 
Not  Despair  ! 

Professor    Foote's    Home    Study    Course   Has   Cured 
Where  Schools  and  Other  Methods  Entirely  Failed  ! 


-■-■.■         ■  .  ■■'-■-     :>x  -  ■  - 

Slapipritig 


Life  indeed  haiidieaps  the  stamuierer  and 
stutterer.  Many  of  the  most  profitable 
avenues  of  business  and  professional  life  are 
denied  him.  All  the  other  essentials  neces- 
sarj-  for  success  may  be  his,  but  his  fatal 
defect  in  speech  robs  him  of  his  chance  of 
aehievement.  Yet  there  is  hope  even  for  the 
m^ofit  confirmed  case  of  stammering  and  stut- 
tering. Professor  Foote,  the  noted  psycholo- 
gist, is  the  recognised  authority  in  the  treat- 
ment of  speech  difficulties.  So  remarkable 
has  Veen  his  success  in  the  dealing  with  and 
curing  of  stammering,  that  he  inaugurated 
a  Home  Treatment  Study  Course  for  stam- 
merers who  found  it  impossible  to  visit  him. 
This  c-ourse  has  proved  wonderfully  effective. 
Thousands  have  been  delivered  from  the  bon- 
dage of  this  distressing  habit  by  following 
the  simp'e  instructions  therein  outlined.  In- 
deed, in  most  cases  where  the  speech  defect 
is  not  due  to  physical  causes.  Professor 
Foote's    Course    has    proved    remarkably    effec- 


tive even  where  school  and  all  other  methods 
failed.  If  you  stammer.  y©u  owe  it  to  your- 
self to  investigate  the  Foote  method — it  may 
be  the  means  of  ena.bling  you  to  regain 
normal  speech  control.  Write  for  Free  Book, 
"  The  Cure  of  Stammering,*'  containing  infor- 
mation. Every  case  has  Professor  Foote's 
personal  attention.  He  individually  corre- 
sponds with  you  and  advises  on  your  case. 
For  further  information  write  Professor 
Foote's  Australasian  Representatives:  — 


JAMES  RODGER  &  CO., 

159c    Manchester  Street,    Christchurch, 
N.Z. 


Name. . . 
Address. 


(0) 
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Stead's  War  Facts 


Compiled    by    HENRY    STEAD. 


The   Finest   Reference   Book 
Yet   Issued  on  the  War 


Written,   Printed    and    Published   in  Australia 


OVER  3000  FACTS  ABOUT  THE  WAR. 


A   COPIOUS  INDEX,   MAKING   READY 
REFERENCE    EASY. 


A    COMPREHENSIVE    DIARY    OF   THE 

PRINCIPAL        EVENTS       OF        THE 

STRUGGLE. 


MAPS    OF    INTERESTING    SECTIONS 
OF   THE   FRONT. 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES  UPON  MATTERS 
RELATING   TO    THE    WAR. 


Tells  you  about  the  Armies  of  the  Belli- 
gerents. The  Navies.  Neutrality.  Contra- 
band. Spies.  Colonies.  Internal  Conditions 
of  Powers  at  War.  Kulers  of  Europe.  Pris- 
oners of  War.  Modern  and  Ancient  Weapons. 
World's  Production.  The  Balkans  and  Their 
People.  Asia  Minor.  Russian  Railways. 
Airships.  Submarines.  Torpedoes.  Neutrals. 
Trade.  The  Russians.  The  Turks.  Etc.,  etc., 
etc.     Everything   you   can  think   of. 


By  using  this  Coupon   you  can  secure 
this  7  6  book  for  5  - 

Cut  out  and  mail  AT  ONCE 


To  the   Manager,   STKAD'S, 

182  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 
Please  send  me  by  return  copy  of  STEAD'S 
WAR  TACTS,  for  which  I  enclose  5/-. 


Name. . . 
Address. 


A    FEW    OF    THE    QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED:— 

Has   Britain   interests  in  Persia? 

Are  cotton  mills  developing  greatly  in  Japan? 

Where  does  Gi-eat  Britain  get  most  of  her 
copper  from? 

Does  Australia  lead  the  world  in  wool  produc- 
tion? 

Do  women  receive  the  same  wages  in  muni- 
tion factories  as  men? 

When  was  the  first  Conscription  Bill  passed 
in    the   House   of    Commons? 

What  is  the  liquid  flre  used  by  the  Germans? 

Are  the  Allies   using  it  too? 

What   is  a   lacrimal   shell? 

Who  invented  the  first  submarine? 

What  was  tlie  value  of  the  cargo  of  the 
"  De^itschland  "? 

What  is  the  difference  between  an  airship 
and   an   aeroplane?  , 

AVhat  is  a  Diesel  engine? 

What    is    International    law? 

When   was  the  Paris   Conference   held? 

What   is   the   Rhine   Navigation    Treaty? 

How  many  races  are  taking  part  in  the  pre- 
sent  w'ar? 

What  are  the  religions  of  the  Entente 
Powers? 

What  country  has  the  largest  birth  rate? 

What    is    the    population    of    Russia? 

How  many  men  are  there  in  a  division? 

What  were  the  naval  strengths  of  the  G-reat 
Powers   in    1914. 

What  ships  were  lost  in  the  Jutland   battle? 

How  many  miles  is  it  from  Berlin  to  Bag- 
dad? 

How  many  cables  are  there  across  the  Atlan- 
tic? 

What  possessions  had  Germany  in  the  Pacific? 

How   long   is  the   Panama  Canal? 

What  is  a  Czech  ? 

What  is   the  so-called  French  Foreign   I/egion? 

Are    there    many    Jews   in    Palestine? 

How  old    is   Lloyd   George? 

Is    Ix>rd    Northclifle    an    Irishman? 

What  is  a  glacis? 

How  much   gold   is   there  in   a   sovereign? 

What   does   "Dora"    mean? 

What  is  tolite? 

Etc.,  etc. 
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OF  YOUR  OWN 


Mark  X  before  the  books  which  interest  you,  and  Mai! 
this  Coupon  to 

The  Standard  Publishing  Co.  Pty.   Ltd. 
100   Flinders  Street,    Melbourne. 


1 


THINK   bow    much    is    added    to    the    enjoyment   of    your    leisure    by    the  possession   of    good 
l>(X)ks — of   reading  to  suit  e\ei-y   mood — verse   for   the  meditative  hour,    great    prose   when 
the  wish  is  yours,  fiction  when  fiction  pleases,  works  on  teehnioal   subjects  touching  your 
life   and    progress.  _^^^^^^^^^^^^^.^_^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^_^_^^-^-^ 

A  bjok  worth  reading  is  a 
Iwok  worth  buying.  Great  litera- 
ture never  grows  old— always 
you  may  return  to  it  with  the 
expectation  of   new   pleasure. 

Start  your  library  to-day  with 
a  set  of 

STANDARD  BOOKS 

The         Standard  Publishing 

C'jnipany  make  it  easy  for 
everyone  to  assemble  their  own 
library.  They  publish  in  hand- 
some form  all  the  world's 
greatest  literature — all  the  great 
masterpieces,  all  the  outstand- 
ing technical  works,  everything, 
in  brief,  that  can  come  under 
the  title  of  good  reading.  And 
thev  make  these  splendid  books 
and  sets  of  bool-s  available  at 
)irices  and  on  terms  which  ren- 
der their  purchase  a  simple 
matter  for  any  purse.  You  may 
read  and  en.ioy  the  books  while 
settling  for  them. 

One  prospectus  sent  free,  but 
Ijlease  enclose  6d.  in  stamps  for 
jjostage  for  each  additional  pros- 
liectus   required. 

Mark  the   Coupon   and   Get 
Full    Particulars. 

Standard   Publishing  Co. 

Pty.   Ltd., 

100    Flinders   St.,    Melbourne. 


Australian   Poets. 

Musical  Educator. 

Buildings.   Modern. 

Musical    Portfolio. 

Balzac's   Woi-ks. 

Myths   and   Legends. 

Bible,   The    Century. 

Nelson's  Ixwse-Leaf 

Business  Encyclopaedia. 

Encyclopaedia. 

Public   Speaking,  Book   of 

Pickens.   Gadshill   Edition 

Dickens,  London  Edition. 

Reinforced  Concrete. 

Electrical  Installations. 

Euskin's  Works. 

Engine,  Modern. 

School  Hand-Work. 

Science  History  of  the 
Universe. 

History  of  the  War. 

Machine  Shop.   Modern. 


Shakespeare. 


Modern   Building. 


Scott's   Works. 


Modern   Engineer. 


Modern  Physician,  The. 
Motor  Car,  Book  of  the. 


Thackeray,  Standard  Ed. 
The  World's  Story. 
Veterinary  Adviser,  The. 

9:s. 


Name.  . . 
Address . 


S  R.    10/8/18 
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DEAFNESS 


Overcome  in  young  and  old  by  wearing  Wilson's  Common 
Sense  Ear  Drums.  A  wonderful  and  simple  scientific 
invention  that  fits  into  the  ears  without  the  slightest 
discomfort.  Invisible  when  in.serted,  so  tiny,  so  perfect, 
that  you  forget  yoo  are  wearing  them.      Thousands  io  use. 


WDjSON     ear      drum      CO..      11      Australian 
Bldgs.   (Box   466,   G.P.O.).   Melbourne,   Vic. 
Please    send    Outlit,    containiiig:    a    pair    of 
Wilson's   Ear    Drums,    an    Inserter,    and    a    Re- 
mover,  for   which   I   enclose   £1/1/-. 


Name 
Address. 


Wilson's  Ear  Drum  is  so  small  that  no  one  can  see  it,  but  nevertheless  it  collects  all 
sound  waves  and  diverts  tlicm  against  the  drum-head,  causing  you  to  hear.  It  will  do  this 
even  when  the  natural  our  drums  are  partially  or  entirely  destroyed,  perforated,  or  thick- 
ened. It  tit.'j  any  oar  from  childhood  to  old  aire,  and  it  never  catises  the  hearer  irritation; 
it  can  be  worn  with  eomfo'f  day  or  night,  and  is  absolutely  safe. 

It  will  relieve  deafness  in  any  person,  whether  from  catarrh,  scarlet  fever,  typhoid,  or 
Drain-fever,  measles,  whooping-cough,  gathering  in  the  ear,  shoclis  from  artillery,  or  through 
accidents.     The  price  is  £1/1/-.     Write  for  Free  Booklet,  or  order  now. 


IF    MEDALS    WERE    GIVEN 

FOR    PEN    SERVICE 

the  "Swan"  would  get  all  that  are  going  for  Distinguished  Conduct 
and  long  service.  Every  "Swan"  writes  the  instant  it  touches  paper, 
and  will  go  on  writing  with  perfect  consistency  of  touch  for  a  lifetime. 


fli. 

Swam 


Holds    more    ink    for    its    size    than    any    other,    and    wastes    none    in    blot,    scratch, 
leak,   or  splutter.     Choose    a    "Swan,"    and    it    will    suit    you    and   serve  you  better 

than  any  other  pen  you  are   now  using. 

SOLD    EVERYWHERE    BY    STATIONERS    AND    JEWELLERS. 
(Australian  Prices) 
SAFETY    PATTERN.  STANDARD    PATTERN. 

With  Screw-on  Cap.      From    1 5/-  upwards.  With  Slip-on  Cap.      From    1 2/6  upwards. 

Illustrated  Cataloj^ue  post  free  on  request. 

MABIE,  TODD  &  CO.  Ltd..  79  and  80  High  Holbom,  London,  Eng. 

Manchester,  Paris,  Zurich,  Toronto.  6cc.     SYDNEY  (Wholesale  only)  :  255a  GeorRc  Street.     London  Factory : 
319-329  Weston  Street,  S.E.      Associate  House:    Tvlabie,  Todd  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 


.      THE   SWAN     ■ 

\  S*FCTV  5CWf;w  CAP 


ITiaiik  you  for  mentioning  Stead's  Review  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Drive  the  "85  Four" 


A  car  of  great  beauty  and  streng:th — a  car  of  absolutely 
dependable  performance,  its  great  power  simply  controlled. 

With  the  reserve  force  of  the  big  car.  this  Overland  has 
all  the  flexibility  of  a  light  one. 

To  these  advantages,  add  riding  comfort  Large  wheels, 
big  tyres,  cantilever  springs,  assure  smoothness  of  transit,  un- 
usual for  cars  of  its  size. 

It  has  a  high  tension  magneto     It  is  completely  equipped. 


:,''->;^*v,   ,  11   nas  a   nign   tension  r 

^•^^W^' '-''     It  is  economical  to  maintain. 


■^*Kf  S    \  " 


You  will  be  proud  of  this  Overland,  proud  of  how  it  looks, 
proud  of  what  it  does.  Because  of  our  great  production  you 
can  drive  it  with  comfort  that  is  financial  as  well  as  physical. 

"We  know  of  no  car  that  compares  with  it  in  value. 

Australian  Distributors 

GARRATTS  LTD..  Sydney.        KELLOW-FALKINER  Pty.  Ltd.,  Melb. 

AUTO-CARS  LTD.,   Adelaide.  EAGER  &  SON,   Brisbane. 

ANDERSON  &  ADAMS  Ltd..  Perth.        H.  G.  HEATHORNE  &  Co..  Ltd..  Hobart. 

A.  HATRICK  &  Co  ,    Wanganui,  N.Z. 

N.Z.  FARMERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION.  Christchurch.  N.Z. 


MM 


m 


..H;-tf;.r-nX;ii..i-t'.i<;  .      •     ! 
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PHOSFERI/IE 


5old 


I/- 2/5 -4/6  ol^dll  ChemhfS, 


Du^Au5l■^aIa5i^  j 

and  t^he  A 

E)rit-i2>h     # 
-.Cmpirejf 

ft  ^Sj  A^^'^J 


^•]^^      ^I'c  6ran5  Iprtorp  of 

''^%ip'    Cbc  Ot^ct  of  tbc  Ib06p(tal  cf  St.  3obn 


Oiatrman  \ 
LADV  SLOGGETT 

of  3«:ru6aleni,  In  jEitolanJ). 

Messrs  Ashton  &  Parsons,  Ltd.,    20th  July,  1915 
Gentlemen, -We  are  requested  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
St.  John  Ambulance  Association  at  Havre  and  elsewhere 
to  supply,  for  use  in  the  Base  Hospitals,  1,000  2/9 
bottles  of  Phosferine,  500  in  tablet  form  and  500  liquid. 

They  inform  us  that  your  remedy  is  in  constant 
requisition  by  the  Field  Hospitals,  and  from  the 
reports  they  receive,  it  is  held  in  high  esteem  as  a 
Tonic  possessing  valuable  recuperative  qualities. 

I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  immediate  attention,  as 
it  is  necessary  to  get  the  Phosferine  forwarded  to 
France  as  quickly  as  possible. 

(Lady)  Helen  S.  Sloggett. 
P.  S.  -You  are  quite  at  liberty  to  use  tnis  aa  you  think  f 


APRovM  mm. 


FOR 


NERV0U5NE55,  INDIGESTION, 
HEADACHE,  NEURALGIA, 
ANiEMlA 


Supplied  bg  Royal  Commands 
roTbe  Royal  family 

H.l.li.  The  Empress  of  Ras>5ia 
H  !i.  The  King  oj-  Greece 
H.M.  TKe  King  o|- Spain 
H  li .  The  Queen  of  Roumania 


PMOSFERIAIE 

Ensures  Vigorous  Heal fb  and 
gives  Slrenghh  and  Energy. 


Mesirfc     Ashton    &    Pa^son^    Ltd.,    ol    London,    wuuld   appreciate  your  courtesy  if,  bei'nx  served  with  a 

substitute  not  bearing  their  name,  you   would  post  the  package  to  408  Collins  Street,  Melbourae,  when 

the  genuine  article  will  be  ^enl   in  its   place  and   the  cost  of  pofttage  refunded   to  yoo. 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  Stead's  Reyiew  when  writiiie  to  advertiaera. 
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The  KiohtKey^  /t  /sTbaining! 


Whichever  way  you  may  turn  in  the  search  for  AD\'AN'CEMENT,  BICiGEK 
PAY,  and  BRIGHTER  PROSPECTS,  you  will  be  confronted  by  a  locked  door- 
way at  the  entrance  of  Success,  which  opens  only  to  the  rig-ht  key — the  key  of 
TRAINING  AND  QUALIFICATION.  All  comers  arc  not  admitted.  You  know 
this   yourself. 

If  you  are  a  Clerk  or  Bookkeeper,  and  desire  the  Key  to  Success,  you  can 
acquire  it  by  Training:  and  Qualification  in  .Accountancy,  .Advertising',  Sales- 
manship or  General  Business  Practice.  If  a  Mechanic,  you  must  have  special- 
ised training-  in  Mechanical  Draug-htsmanship  or  Eng^ineering  to  open  the  Door 
to  Success  in  that  sphere.  There  is  no  other  way.  .\t\c]  so  on  through  the 
numerous  callings  and  professions  enumerated  below,  from  which  any  man  or 
woman  may  Choose  the  Career  best  suited  to  his  or  her  c'rcumstances,  apti- 
tude,   aspiration,    inclination,    or   ambition. 

The  present  holds  great  and  g-lowing  chances  for  men  and  women  who 
aspire  to  indepcMidcnce  and  prosperity.  To  a  Brighter  FuUue.  Bitter  Standing, 
MORE  MONEY,  and  SUCCESS,  THE  RIGHT   KEY   IS  TRAINING. 

You  may  ask:  "Can  I  qualify  for  any  one  of  these  callingrs  .'^"  Yes,  of 
course  you  ran  !     Thousands  of  men    and  women  are  doing  so. 
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You  should  get  some  particulars  of  what  is 
doing.  Send  TO-DAY  for  our  "CHOOSING 
.•\  CAR1'"ER  "  Handbook— a  veritable  m'ne  of 
information— FREE  I  It  will  be  accompanied 
by  a  special  letter  of  advice  upon  the  subject 
that  interests  you.  It  will  place  you  under  no 
obligation.  Send  for  this  valuable  information 
without  delay.  The  matter  is  an  important 
and   urgent   one     for  \0V  I 
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August  3.   1918. 
After  Four  Years. 

Four  years  ago  to-day  Germany  declared 
war  against  France;  two  days  previ- 
ously she  had  declared  war  on  Russia. 
To-morrow  is  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the 
British  declaration  of  war  against  Ger- 
many. For  four  years — forty-eight  months 
— the  greatest  Powers  of  the  world  have 
been  struggling  furiously  together,  and  the 
end  is  not  yet  in  sight.  What  years  they 
have  been,  with  their  alternating  phases  of 
despair  and  hoj^e,  joy  and  despondency, 
love  and  bitter  hate,  sacrifice  and  selfish- 
ness. Looking  back  over  them  we  stand 
amazed  at  the  disclosure  of  the  heights 
to  which  men  and  women  can  rise — of  the 
d<'pths  to  which  they  can  sink.  The  im- 
possible has  so  often  happened,  the  incred- 
ible become  the  commonplace,  that  no  one 
dares  predict  what  is  likely  to  occur  during 
the  fifth  year  of  the  war,  or  \enture  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  1919  will  see  the 
end.  Four  years  ago  !  At  times  it  seems 
but  yesterday,  at  others  decades  seem  to 
have  passed  over  our  heads  since  the  extras 
told  of  the  British  plunge  into  the  bloody 
struggle.  What  extraordinary  talk — and 
writing — there  was  in  those  distant  days  I 
What  confident  assumption  of  certain  vic- 
tory within  a  few  weeks — or  months  at 
most.     Marvellous  Belgian  resistance  which 


was  to  hold  up  the  Germans  until  the  Brit- 
ish arrived  to  take  charge  of  affairs,  was 
really  believed  in  ;  whilst  even  yet  we  recall 
what  was  said  about  the  famous  Russian 
steam  roller.  Any  wild  tale  was  good 
enough  to  believe  in.  The  most  idiotic 
statements  were  accepted  with  absolute  con- 
fidence, and  those  who,  knowing  something 
of  European  armies  and  conditions,  struck 
a  pessimistic  note,  were  at  first  scoffed  at, 
and,  later,  dubbed  pro- Germans  and 
worse  ! 

Things  We  Have  Learned. 

We  have  learned  a  lot  since  then.  This 
could  not  have  been  better  shown-  than  by 
the  universal  scepticism  concerning  the 
American  reports  of  the  anticipated  sur- 
rounding of  the  German  army  in  the  Marne 
pocket  with  which  we  were  tickled  a  week 
ago.  We  hjd  been  through  that  stage  two, 
three  and  four  years  ago.  The  Americans 
are  yet  young  at  the  game,  and  may  accept 
such  optimistic  statements  as  correct,  but 
we,  at  any  rate,  do  not  do  so  any  more. 
But  let  us  not  scoff.  We  have  believed  in- 
finitely more  improbable  things,  and  have 
bitterly  resented  the  criticisms  of  those 
who  were  less  credulous.  The  long,  long 
struggle  has  ta'Ught  us  to  receive  all  re- 
ports,  especially  optimistic  ones,   with   re- 
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serve.  It  has  also  taught  us  geography 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  European 
history.  1 1  has  familiarised  us  with  in- 
ternational treaties,  systems  of  govern- 
ment, social  conditions,  and  hosts  of  other 
things  about  which  the  great  majority  were 
entirely  ignorant  before  1914-  Four  years 
ago  we  regarded  war  as  a  great  adventure, 
and  talked  lightly  of  the  struggle.  Now 
we  see  it  in  its  right  perspective  as  the 
most  ghastly  affliction  the  world  ccmld  suf- 
fer from,  an  awful  Moloch  demanding 
ever  more  and  more  victims,  the  greatest 
destroyer  of  human  life  and  property,  a 
more  wasteful  glutton  of  money  and  wealth 
than  anything  we  could  have  dreamed  of 
in  our  wildest  nightmares.  Books  could  be 
written,  are  being  prepared,  on  the  war's 
effect  on  the  world  of  commerce,  of  politics. 
of  finance,  its  influence  on  democracy,  on 
systems  of  Government,  iits  rearrangement 
of  the  map  of  Europe,  and  indeed  of  the 
whole  earth.  These  are  subjects  too  vast 
to  even  touch  on  in  tnese  pages.  All  I  pro- 
pose to  do  is  to  very  briefly  recapitulate 
the  main  happenings  of  the  struggle,  for, 
on  an  anniversary  like  'this,  it  is  well  to 
look  back  over  the  road  that  we  have 
travelled,  for  in  the  dawning  of  a  new 
hope  we  are  apt  to  forget  what  has  gone 
before,  and  thereby  lose  that  sense  of  pro- 
poriion  without  which  it  is  hopeless  to  try 
and  understand  what  the  cables  mean,  or 
to  get  any  idea  of  the  probable  trend  of 
events. 

In   August,   1914. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  thought- 
less enthuskism  \vith  which  we  regarded 
Great  Britain's  entry  into  the  struggle  four 
years  ago.  This  somewhat  airv  attitude  of 
ours  continued  for  an  astonishinglv  long 
time  owing  to  our  utter  failure  to  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  Germany  had  kept 
her  weapons  bright,  whereas  France  had 
failed  so  to  do,  or  to  realise  that  Bel- 
gium had  practically  no  efficient  standing 
army,  lacked  ammunition  an<l  guns.  Fur- 
ther, by  some  extraordinarv  [jervertion,  .ve 
continued  to  imagine  that  the  highly 
trained  army  of  Great  Britain  would  some- 
how or  other  be  able  to  successfullv  stem 
the  German  advance.  Xumters  in  those 
days  meant  very  little  to  us,  and  a  hun- 
dred thousand  British  fighiting  men  were 
off-handed ly  supposed  to  \yt  quite  able  to 
account  for  a  million  or  so  Germans. 
Owing  to  the  cable  fog  it  was  at  least  a 
month  before  any  real  understanding  of  the 
true  position  came  to  us.  But  witli  it  Ciune 
news  of  the  Russian  invasion  of  East  Prus- 


sia, and  at  once  we  set  to  work  calculating, 
how  manv  days  or  weeks  it  would  be  before 
the  steam  roller  reached  Berlin.  We  did 
not  learn  until  long  after  that  the  Russians 
were  quicklv  defeated,  losing  armies  in  the 
Masurian  l^kes,  and  being  hurled  head- 
long back  over  the  frontier  whence  they 
came.  Then  the  fate  of  Paris  suddenly 
gripped  us,  and  for  a  few  days  our  former 
optimists  talked  in  lugubrious  tones  of  the 
KaLser  entering  (the  French  capital  in  tri- 
umph. Then  came  the  Marne,  and,  on  the 
relKJund  of  joy,  we  talked  of  a  German 
debacle,  and  saw  in  imagination  Lord  Cur- 
zon's  Bengal  Lancers  prancing  it  gaily 
down  the  Unter  den  Zzwc/f??  in  Berlin.  Ul- 
timately, after  much  oscillating  between 
hope  and  fear,  we  saw  the  rival  armies 
deadlocked — though  we  did  not  know  it — 
on  a  line  from  Switzerland  to  the  Channel. 
The  first  phase  was  over. 

Early    War    Happenings. 

At  the  end  of  September  our  supreme 
confidence  in  our  naval  supremacv  recei\ed 
a  nude  shock  when  three  armoured  cruisers, 
one  after  the  other,  fell  victims  to  a  Ger- 
man U-boat.  Not  imtil  June  ist,  1916, 
did  we  get  another  such  jolt.  On  that  dav 
came  through  the  inadequate  report  of  the 
Jutland  battle.  Nothing  could  betiter  have 
illustrated  our  utter  dependance  on  sea 
power,  and  it  was  perhaps  just  as  well  that 
the  failure  of  the  Admiralty  to  tell  us  the 
truth  at  once  should  have  caused  antici- 
patory shudders  of  possible  defeat  to  run 
through  the  nation.  Early  in  November 
the  British  fleet  bombarded  .the  forts  at  the 
Dardanelles,  and  shortly  after  Turkev 
entered  the  war  against  us.  The  Japanese 
took  Kiau-Chau  in  the  same  month,  and 
the  German  invasion  of  Poland  was 
checked.  The  month  ended  badly,  though, 
with  the  Austrians  in  Belgrade.  Decem- 
ber saw  the  end  of  the  South  African 
trouble,  the  German  capture  of  Lodz,  and 
the  recaj)tUTe  of  Belgrade  by  the  Serbs. 
During  that  month  Great  Britain  formally 
annexed  Egypt  and  Cyprus.  A  Turkish 
attack  on  the  Suez  Canal  was  defeateil  earlv 
in  1915.  but  the  Navy  suffered  heavy  loss 
in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  force  the  I)arda- 
nelles.  In  February  the  Russians  experi- 
enced their  second  disaster  in  East  Prussia, 
but  in  the  following  month  they  took 
Przemysl.  In  April  the  Australians  and 
New  Zealanders,  acting  in  conjunction  with 
larger  British  and  French  forces,  landed 
on  Gallipoli.  whi^h  historic  blood-drenched 
jjeninsula  they  had  finally  to  abandon 
eight  months  later.     Though  the  expedition 
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failed  altogether  in  its  object,  the  fame  of 
the  Anzacs  rang  round  the  world,  and  Aus- 
tralia  won  a  great  place  in  the  Empire. 

Wiping  Out  Serbia. 

Italy  entered  the  war  on  May  23rd,  19 15, 
and  we  had  a  crop  of  cables  similar  to 
those  of  August,  191 4,  which  unduly  raised 
our  hopes.  These  were  dashed  by  the 
enemy  capture  of  Przemysl,  the  visible  out- 
come of  the  real  event,  about  which  we 
heard  nothing  at  the  time,  the  battle  of 
Donajec,  which  broke  Russian  resistance 
utterly.  The  recapture  of  the  Austrian 
stronghold  was  quickly  followed  bv  the 
overrunning  of  Poland  by  the  Germans.  It 
was  not  until  long  after  that  we  were  told 
that  the  Russian  collapse  was  due  to  lack 
of  guns  and  ammunition.  Huge  numbers 
of  prisoners  were  taken  by  the  enemy,  and 
although  little  notice  was  taken  of  this  at 
the  time  we  now  know  that  these  prisoners 
have  kept  Germany  in  food  bv  labouring  in 
the  enemy  fields,  thus,  to  a  large  extent, 
neutralising  our  blockade.  With  Russia 
defeated,  Germany  then  turned  her  atten- 
tion to  linking  up  with  Turkey.  To  do 
that  it  was  necessary  to  overthrow  Serbia. 
This  she  promptly  did,  helped  by  Bulgaria. 
Admittedly,  our  Balkan  policy  was  bad, 
our  diplomats  there  hopelessly  defeated. 
Later  the  French  threw  a  small  force 
into  Salonika,  which,  with  British  supports, 
soon  after  narrowly  escaped  capture  by  the 
Bulgars.  The  crushing  of  Montenegro  and 
Serbia,  and  the  incoming  of  Bulgaria 
united  Turkey  to  Germany,  and  the  arrival 
of  guns  and  shells  was  quickly  felt  on 
Gallipoli  and  in  Mesopotamia.  1915  closed 
for  us  with  dark  clouds  lowering  all 
around,  and  early  in  the  following  year 
conscription  was  introduced  in  Great  Bri- 
tam.  In  February  the  Germans  launched 
their  great  ajttack  at  Verdun.  The  glorious 
defence  revealed  the  T  rench  in  their  true 
colours,  and  we  heard  no  more  about  a  de- 
cadent or  exhausted  people.  In  April  revo- 
lution broke  out  in  Dublin,  and  Kut-el- 
Amara  surrendered  to  the  Turks.  The  Rus- 
sians pulled  themselves  together,  and  in 
June  General  Brusiloff  began  a  notable 
offensive  against  the  Austrians.  On  July 
ist  the  British  and  French  began  the 
Somme  drive,  which,  at  great  cost  and 
little  by  little,  bit  into  the  German  front, 
ultimately  oibliging  the  enemy  to  withdraw 
to  the  Hindenburg  line  nine  months  later. 
In  August  the  Italians  took  Gorz.  the  first 
fruits  of  their  efforts,  and  of  shoals  of 
optimistic  cables. 


When  Russia  Collapsed. 

On  the  27th  of  that  month  Roumania  de- 
clared war  against  Austria.  This  was 
everywhere  taken  as  meaning  that  the  Allied 
star  was  in  the  ascendant,  otherwise  so 
shrewd  a  people  as  the  Roumanians  would 
never  have  thrown  in  their  lot  with  us. 
The  usual  crop  of  optimistic  cables  told  of 
certain  Roumanian  victory,  but  ere  long 
we  saw  the  country  overrun,  its  armies  de- 
feated, its  people  fugitives.  Instead  of 
Roumanian  intervention  being  a  gain  to  the 
Allies  it  proved  a  distinct  gain  to  the 
enemy.  Roumania  helped  to  feed  the  Cen- 
tral Powers,  giving  them  wheat  and  maize 
and  pigs  and  sheep.  Great  stores  of  oil, 
too,  were  obtained,  and  after  some  months' 
delay  the  enemy  were  able  to  draw  ample 
supplies  from  the  rich  Wallachian  wells. 
In  December,  1916,  Germany  and  her 
allies  sent  out  their  first  Peace  note,  which 
was  quickly  followed  by  one  from  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  In  the  same  month  Lloyd 
George  displaced  Mr.  Asquith  as  Prime 
Minister,  and  talked  confidently  about  the 
"  knock  out  "  blow  being  delivered  soon. 
In  February,  191 7,  the  Germans  began 
sinking  ships  without  warning  in  certain 
areas,  which  caused  the  United  States  to 
sever  diplomiatic  relations  with  Berlin,  and 
ultimately  to  enter  the  war  on  the  side  of 
the  Entente — on  April  6th.  In  March  the 
Russian  revolution  broke  out,  on  the  same 
day  that  Bagdad  was  occupied  by  General 
Maude.  The  Tsar  abdicated  on  March 
15th,  and  since  then  Russia  has  had  various 
governments.  First,  the  Constitutionalists 
rose  to  power  lunder  Llovff,  then  the  Social- 
ists under  Kerensky,  and  finally  the  Bol- 
sheviki  under  Lenin.  Slowlv  but  surely 
Russia  disintegrated,  and  Germany,  taking 
clever  advantage  of  the  position,  assisted  in 
the  formation  of  the  separate  states  of 
Ukrainia,  Lithuania,  Coiirland,  Finland, 
and  Esthonia.  Peace  with  Russia  was  con- 
cluded early  this  3'ear,  but  for  months  be- 
fore that  hostilities  had  ceased. 

The  End  of  a  Gloomy  Year. 

In  October  the  German-stiffened  Aus- 
trians launched  a  great  attack  against  the 
Italians,  and  drove  them  headlong  over  the 
Venetian  plain  to  the  Piave  River,  securing 
in  the  autiumn  of  191 7,  as  in  that  of  1915, 
and  that  of  1916,  a  notable  military  tri- 
umph and  much  allied  territory  and  food 
supplies.  In  June  the  first  American 
troops  reached  France,  and  at  the  end  of 
July  the  British  began  a  big  offensive  in 
Flanflers,  which,  however,  won  little  result. 
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Altogfthtr,  1917  endtd  ba<Jly  for  the  Allies, 
\.\i*'  collapse  of  Russia  havinp;  gi\tii  the 
enemy  food,  and  ha\ing  released  armies 
from  the  Eastern  front.  America,  though 
arming  rapidly,  was  only  a  potential  force, 
and  it  was  evident  tliat  British  and  French 
armies  in  !•" ranee  would  alone  have  to  with- 
stand the  shock  of  terrific  German  assaults 
in  1918.  Yet  gkwmy  as  was  the  outlook 
in  Janiiarx,  1918,  it  was  actually  worse  five 
months  later,  when  on  June  2nd  the  Ger- 
man took  Chateau  Tiiierry.  and  a})peared 
to  threaten  Paris.  Their  two  mightv  drives 
had  demonstrated  their  ability  to  break 
through  defences  deemed  impregnable,  and 
another  such  thrust  would  bring  them  to 
the  Channel  or  to  the  French  capital.  Yet 
despite  these  enemy  successes,  the  position 
of  the  Allies  on  the  fourth  anniversary  of 
outbreak  of  war  is  actually  better  than  it 
has  ever  been  since  the  stern  struggle 
began. 

America  Arrives. 

This  is  due  to  two  things.  First  the 
achievement  of  unity  of  command  by  the 
app(jintment  of  Ferdinand  Foch  as  gene- 
ralissimo, and  second,  and  far  greater,  the 
coming  of  .America's  armies.  Hitherto 
there  has  been  missing  among  the  Allies 
that  unitv  whicli  has  all  along  made  the 
enemy  armies  so  t-fificient  and  powerful. 
Under  one  command  the  Germans  have 
been  able  to  utilise  their  forces  in  a  rnanner 
the  Allies  ha\e  never  approached.  Now 
that  Foch  is  stipreme  he  can,  and  does, 
treat  all  the  Allit^d  tro!)ps  as  part  of  a  great 
army  under  his  direct  command.  But  unity 
of  action  alone  would  mean  verv  little  if 
Allied  forces  were  outnuml>ered.  The  com- 
ing of  the  Americans  across  the  Atlantic 
makes  it  quite  certain  that  numerically  the 
Allies  will  be  stronger  than  their  opponents, 
and  that  whilst  the  man  power  of  the  Ger- 
ni.ins  must  decline  the  man  })Ower  of  the 
Allies  will  be  constantlv  and  efficientlv 
augmented  during  the  next  twelve  months. 
That  is  the  great  thing,  but  we  ought 
frankly  to  confess  that  only  with  American 
help  ("an  we  hope  for  ultimate  victorv. 
Had  the  United  States  not  stepped  in  when 
Russia  stepped  out  the  Central  Powers 
would  have  outnumbered  us  in  the  field, 
w<nild  have  lx;aten  us  in  output  of  aircraft, 
of  cannon,  of  shells,  of  ammunition.  With- 
out the  mighty  as.sistance  of  the  -\merican 
ship-yards  the  U-boats  might  have  achieved 
their  object.  Without  the  powerful  help  of 
America  in  finance  the  Allies,  as  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  himself  admitted,  would  have  been  in 
a  very  serious  position.      We  do  not  need 


much  pers})icacity  to  see  what  would  have 
haj>| >eued  had  the  United  States  continued 
to  stand  alo<jf  from  the  struggle,  therefore 
Wf  must  realise  the  position  that  America 
nuist  in«nital)!v  take  in  .Allieil  councils.  She 
will  l>c  uicrcasingly  the  main  prop  of  our 
cauS«'.  We  lean  on  her  more  and  more,  and 
supixjrting  us  as  she  does,  her  Government 
will  have  more  and  more  say  in  the  fiital 
making  of  peace,  and  in  the  direction  of 
the  world  adju-stments  which   will   follow. 

1919   Possibilities. 

The  incoming  of  America  and  the 
vigour  of  her  preparations  have  trans- 
former:! a  situation  of  deepest  gloom  into 
one  of  safety.  The  presence  of  her  sol- 
diers has  already  given  the  French  armies 
the  backing  they  required.  Had  they  not 
l)een  on  the  spot,  had  there  not  been  cer- 
tainty that  great  forces  would  cross  the  At- 
lantic, the  French  would  not  have  dared  to 
assiune  the  offensive,  for  e\erv  offensive, 
no  matter  how  carried  out.  which  meets  with 
resistance,  is  a  very  costly  business,  and, 
had  there  not  been  assurance  that  American 
soldiers  would  speedily  fill  the  ilepleted 
ranks  of  France  General  Foch  would  have 
l>een  forced  to  remain  strictly  on  the  defen- 
si\e.  The  present  French  advance  has  not 
followed  a  carefully  planned  offensive,  but 
w^as  in  the  nature  of  a  counter  attack  de- 
signed to  upset  enemy  calculations.  As  such 
it  was  eminently  successful.  It  is  improb- 
able that  a  major  offensive  will  be  launched 
by  General  F<3ch  until  he  can  command  still 
greater  forces  than  are  at  the  moment  under 
hi.s  direction.  I  do  not  look  for  an 
Allied  blow  against  the  Germans  until  19 19, 
but  I  do  anticipate  another  great  enemv 
offensive  this  year.  Not  until  next  vear  will 
the  Germans  have  to  stand  on  the  defensive, 
and  even  with  the  best  of  luck  the  driving 
of  them  back  will  be  a  matter  of  many 
months.  Assume  for  tlie  moment  that 
Allied  attacks  ineet  with  success  as  great  as 
those  of  the  Germans  this  vear.  The  first 
would  hurl  them  back  to  the  Hindenburg 
line.  The  next  thirty  miles  further  east, 
and  the  third  might  reach  to  sixty  miles  be- 
hind the  Hindenburg  front.  Even  tJien 
our  troops  would  not  have  reached  the 
Belgian  frontier.  But  that  General  Foch  will 
be  able  to  take  three  thirty-mile  strides  next 
year  is  very  imlikely,  for  there  seems  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  Germans  have  made 
full  provision  for  a  stubborn  defence  along 
every  mile  of  the  road  from  their  present 
front  to  the  Rhine.  Still  we  may  assume 
That  the  initiative,  held  so  long'  by  our 
foes,  will  definitely  pass  to  us  in  1919,  and 
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that  I  luring  the  whole  of  that  year  their 
man  power  will  wane  whilst  ours,  thanks 
to  American  arrivals,   will   steadily  wax. 

Chances  of  Peace. 

Notable  successes  shomld  follow  our  arms 
in  France  during  1919.  and  such  successes 
might  so  effect  internal  conditions  in   Ger- 
many as  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close.     To 
end    the    struggle    in    this    way.    however, 
would  onlv  be  possible  if  President  Wilson 
were  able  to  convince  the  German  people 
that  thev  would  gain  more  by  stopping  than 
by  continuing  to  fight.     A  better  way  to  put 
it  would  be  perhaps  that  thev  would   lose 
less  by  capitulating  than  by  going  on.  Much 
therefore   depends    upon   the    statement   of 
Allied  intentions,  which  will  presumablv  be 
made  in  the  near  future.     The  chance  of  a 
peace  in  1919  will  be  immensely  increased  if. 
whilst  demonstrating  our  growing  superior- 
ity in  the  field,  we  also  made  it  quite  clear 
that  it  was  not  the  destruction  of  the  Ger- 
man people  we  desired,  but  of  their  mili- 
taristic government.     But  every  speculation 
as  to  the  coming  of  peace  or  the  likely  end 
of  the  struggle  may  be  upset  by  events  in 
Russia.      For  the   first   time   to-day  cables 
refer  to  the  compulsory  enlistment  of  Rus- 
sians as  being  akin  to  slavery.     If  the  Ger- 
mans  are  securing  men   from   Russia,    are 
swelling  their  non-combatant  armies  by  im- 
porting Russians,  they  will  be  able  to  in- 
crease their  forces  in  the  field  without  re- 
ducing   their    output    of    munitions   or    the 
yield  of  their  fields. 

Define  Peace  Terms. 

General  Smuts  has  said  :  "  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  an  out-and-out  victory  is  possible 
for  any  group  of  nations.  I  consider  that 
we  have  fought  to  a  stage  when  the  enemy 
is  now  ready  to  consider  and  concede 
terms."  He  went  on  to  say  that  it  would 
be  a  dangerous  thing  to  go  to  a  Peace  Con- 
ference before  knowing  what  were  the 
principal  terms  to  be  considered,  thereby 
admitting  that  definitiveness  had  not  yet 
been  reached  concerning  Allied  war  aims. 
Lord  Lansdowne  has  been  much  criticised 
for  urging  that  the  Allies  should  definitely 
set  out  the  terms  on  which  they  would  treat 
for  peace.  On  the  first  occasion  he  was  told 
that  as  we  were  in  a  bad  position,  it  was  a 
sign  of  weakness  to  talk  about  ending  the 
war  by  negotiation,  and  now,  because  we 
have  a  strong  hope  of  winning  military  vic- 
tory, he  is  told  that  his  suggestions  are  "  in- 
opportune." All  that  Lord  Lansdowne  has 
proposed     is    that     the    vague    generalities 


which     have    been     given     as    the    Allied 
war  aims  should  be  crystallised  into  definite 
demands.     If  the  Germans  utterlv  refuse  to 
consider  these,    then   the   last   doubt  as   to 
what  we  are  fighting  for  is  banished,   and 
we  know  exactly  where  we  stand.  Promises 
have  been  made  to  Italy,  to  Roumania,  to 
Serbia  and  to    Poland.     O'ur    enemies    are 
perfectly  cognisant  of  what  these  are,   and 
evidently   consider   that   only    when   beaten 
flat  could  they  agree  to  concede  the  terri- 
tories in  question.     The  Allies  ought  to  dis- 
pel the  doubts  existing  on  these  matters  by- 
stating  definitely  whether  they  regard  it  as 
a   condition  of  peace  that  this,    that,    and 
the  other  territory  should  be  ceded  to  Ttalv, 
that   Alsace-Lorraine  must   be  annexed   bv 
France,  that  the  Turks  are  to  be  restricted 
to  Anatolia,  that  the  German  colonies  are  to 
be  kept,    that   indemnities   are   to  be  paid, 
that  a  trade   boycott    was   to   be   instituted 
after  the  war  is  over.      With   these  things 
definitely    ascertained,    the    whole    position 
would  be  far  clearer,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that     the    anticipated     announcements    by 
Allied  leaders  will  set  out  our  peace  condi- 
tions without  equivocation. 

The   Brightest   Anniversary  Yet. 

Despite   the   enemy    successes    in    France 
this     year,     the    disintegration    of     Russia 
and  the  work  of  the  U-boats,   we  are,   on 
this    fourth    anniversary,    in    a    far    better 
position   than    we    have     been    at    any     of 
those     which     preceded     it.       True,      with 
every     month     more      war,      British      and 
French   man  po'wer  is  being   reduced,   and 
we  are  plunging  more  and  more  deeply  in 
debt  an(i  piling  up  the  load  on  the  shoul- 
ders   of     posterity,     but    from     a     purely 
military   point  of   view   the  outl(x>k   is    far 
less  gloomy  than  ever  before.      How  great 
the  burden  our  children   will  have  to  bear 
we    cannot    yet    determine,    but    we    know- 
that   this   year   the  mere  interest   payments 
on    the  money  borrowed    for   war   purposes 
by   the   British   Government    will    reach  the 
huge   sum  of  ^^300, 000,000.      Durin^^  the 
next    twelve   months   over    ^"2,000,000,000 
will    have    to    be    borrowed,    and    the    in- 
terest  thereon   will    amount   to  ^100. ooo,- 
000,    making    the     sum     to     be    found    in 
19 19    for   the   paj-ment  of    interest  on   war 
borrowings    ryo    less    than    ^400,000,000. 
Even   if   the   war   were   to  stop   in   Decem- 
l>er,  that  huge  sum  would  have  to  be  found 
next  year.      If  the  war  runs  on  into   1920 
the        interest        bill         will         be        over 
;^5oo,ooo.ooo.    and    we    may    safely    add 
another  ^100,000,000    for   interest  on  the 
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moneys  which  will  have  to  be  borrowed 
for  repatriation  purposes,  for  compensa- 
tions, for  rehabilitating  industries,  and 
the  like.  Roughly,  the  present  interest 
commitments  of  the  British  Government 
come  to  alx>ut  ;£40o,ooo,ouo,  and  for 
every  additional  \ear  of  war  this  will  be 
increased  by  ;^"ioo,ooo,ooo,  That  is  in 
cash  outlay,  merely,  no  account  is  taken 
of  other  losses.  We  may  well  ask  our- 
selves how  this  money  is  going  to  be 
found,  and  in  later  issues  I  hope  to  be 
deal  fully  with  the  subject.  These 
colossal  sums  are  the  British  liabilities 
only.  France,  with  every  month  of  the 
war,  adds  greatly  to  her  interest  bill. 
Italy  notably  increases  hers  and  the  United 
States  is  piling  up  an  ever-increasing 
total,  greater,  indeed,  than  that  of  Eng- 
land, large  as  the  latter  is.  With  every 
passing  week  England,  France  and  Italy 
are  getting  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
debt  of  America,  and  the  two  latter  es- 
pecially are  becoming  more  and  more  de- 
pendent on  ftnancial  assistance  from 
Wa.shington.  The  debts  of  our  foes  are 
increasing  similarly.  It  was  said  in  the 
early  days  of  the  struggle  that  the  cost 
of  the  war  was  so  enormous  that  it  could 
not  continue  for  long,  but  most  of  our 
financial  ideas  have  proved  false.  Despite 
the  ruinous  cost  the  war  continues,  but, 
all  the  same,  the  time  must  come  when  the 
colossal  outlav  must  limit  ability  to  carry 
it  on  further. 

Footing  the   Bill. 

In  Australia,  for  the  fir.st  time,  we  are 
beginning  to  realise  that  it  costs  money 
to  run  a  war  As  long  as  loans  could  be 
easily  raised  and  interest  bills  were  small 
the  heavy  expenditure  did  not  worry  us. 
Now,  however,  so  much  mrjnev  has  been 
borrowed  that  the  interest  bill  is  becom- 
ing formidable,  and  the  need  for  far 
heavier  taxation  has  arisen.  As  wax  mea- 
sures a  djoubled  income  tax,  a  surplus 
l^rofits'  tax,  a  suj>er  tax  would  be  paid 
without  much  murmuring  ;  but  what 
l)eoi)le  fail  to  realise  is  that  none  of  the 
increased  taxation  can  be  regarded  as 
temporary.  It  is  not  imjxjsed  in  order 
to  meet  war  expenditure,  it  is  levied  to 
meet  interest  clue  on  loans  raised  to  meet 
war  expenditure,  an  annual  charge  which 
our  children,  our  grandchildren  and  prob- 
ably our  great-grandchildren  will  have  to 
liquidate.  At  the  present  rate  of  expen-. 
diture.  Australia's  interest  bill  is  increas- 
i»g  at  the  rate  of  ^{^4. 000,000  a  year.     In 


addition  there  are  war  pensions,  also  a 
recurring  charge,  and  repatriation  ex- 
])enses  which  will  cxjntinue  for  years. 
Some  idea  of  the  increase  in  war  pen- 
sions can  be  obtained  from  the  following 
figures: — In  1916-17  the  amount  dis- 
bursed was  ^1,150,000.  In  1918-19  the 
amount  to  be  j)aid  out  will  l>e  ^3,800,000, 
an  increase  of  ;£^2, 650,000  in  two  years. 
We  may  assume  with  .some  certainty  that 
each  year  of  continued  war  will  add 
;^  1,5 00, 000  to  the  pensions  bill.  The 
Commonwealth  war  debt  in  December  last 
was  over  ^^165.000,000.  The  interest 
bill  this  year  will  therefore  be  about 
^8,000.000.  Next  year  it  will  be  at 
least  ;^i2.ooo,ooo.  and  war  pensions  will 
be  about  ^£^5, 300, 000.  If  the  war  con- 
tinues through  1920  the  total  interest  and 
j>en.s.ions  bill  will  hardly  be  less  than 
;^22.ooo,ooo,  slightly  more  than  the 
greatest  annual  pre-war  revenue  of  the 
Commonwealth  !  The  income  tax  is  an  im- 
ix)st  levied  since  the  war  l)egan,  with  the 
object  of  meeting  jx;rmanent  charges  due 
to  war  expenditure.  Last  year  it  brought 
in  ^5,600,000.  If  in  1920  a  tax  on  in- 
come is  looked  to  to  cover  interest  and  pen- 
sion charges,  it  will  have  to  bring  in  at 
least  four  times  that  amount..  That  is  to 
say.  a  man  who  now  somewhat  grumblinglv 
pays  an  income  tax  to  the  Federal  Trea- 
sury of  perhaps  ;!^5o,  regarding  it  as  a 
war  measure,  will,  in  times  of  peace,  if  the 
war  continues  into  1920,  have  to  pay  at 
least  ^200,  and  pay  it  every  year,  too, 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  Now.  although 
we  are  told  that  the  war  will  go  on  without 
regard  to  money,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
increasing  imposition  of  taxation  which 
must  be  permanent,  not  transitorv.  cannot 
but  begin  to  have  a  grave  influence  on  the 
entire  j>osition. 

Foch's   Great   Counter-Attack. 

Writing  in  our  last  issue,  I  was  able  to 
chronicle  the  heartening  news  of  the  French 
offensive  which  had  depri\-ed  the  enemy 
of  their  gains  west  of  Soissons,  and  pro- 
mised still  greater  things.  That  welcome 
])romise  has  been  fulfilled,  and  hammered 
furiously  by  French  and  Americans,  the 
Germans  have  been  comjx^lled  to  withdraw 
•sullenly  from  the  Marne,  and  are  now 
fighting  a  stubborn  rearguard  action  as 
their  main  forces  retreat  towards  the  Aisne. 
Owing  to  an  unfortunate  report  which  bore 
the  appearance  of  authority,  the  counter- 
attack of  General  Foch  appears,  perhaps, 
to  have  failed  to  some  extent.     This  rejXM-t 
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assured  us  that  there  was  every  chance  of 
capturing  the  entire  German   army   in   the 
Marne    "  pocket."     True,    this  cable    was 
read   with   a  certain   degree  of  scepticism, 
for  we  have  had  this  sort  of  hope  dangled 
before  our  eyes  too  often  before,   only   to 
have  it  dashed  later ;  but  more  reliance  was 
placed  in  the  reports  which  told  of  enemy 
confusion   and   immense    losses.      At    first 
there   seemed   more  ground     for     assuming 
that  the  enemy  were  being  closely  harried, 
and    that    their    retirement    had    become    a 
rout.      The    same    sort    of     cables    came 
through     during     their     withdrawal    to   the 
Hindenburg  line,  over  a  year  ago,  and  this 
recollection  shook  our  trust  in  the  present 
reports.      But  as  the  withdrawal  in  Picardy 
had    been    carefully    arranged    for    during 
many    months,    and    the    retreat    from    the 
Marne    was    forced    by     Foch's     brilliant 
counter-attacks,   it  was  reasonable  to  hope 
that  serious   losses    were  being   inflicted   on 
the  German  army  of  the  Marne.    After  the 
first  enthusiastic   messages    had    raised  our 
hopes,    though,    later   cables    all    concurred 
in  saying   that   the  enemy    were    withdraw- 
ing with   skill    and   in   methodical   manner, 
getting   away   all    their    guns   and   suffering 
only  the  loss  of  weak  rear-guards  left  be- 
hind  to  delav    pursuit.      We   were   assured 
that   the   whole  of    the  enemy    communica- 
tions were  within  range  of  our  guns,   and 
that   aeroplane   bombs    were   destroying   all 
their  bridges.     Despite  this,   how"ever,   and 
notwithstanding    the    pressure     of     French 
and   American   soldiery,    the   German    com- 
manders  have  managed    to   extricate   them- 
selves   and    their    forces    from    what   could 
at  one  time  be  spoken  of  as  Foch's  trap. 
Even  though  the  Allied  armies  have  failed 
to  capture  great  enemy  forces  or  to  secure 
guns   and    ammunition.   General    Foch    has 
administered   the   fiii'st   real  check   the    Ger- 
mans   have    received    this    year,    the    most 
notable,    indeed,    since    they    broke    their 
teeth   on   Verdun.       He   has    demonstrated 
that  now  thev  know  the  Americans  are  at 
hand  the  French  can  attack  with  all  their 
old    vigour,    has    shown    that    despite    the 
wonderful   drives  of  the  Germans  thev  are 
by   no  means   invincible,    has   planted   hope 
in   every   Allied   breast. 

The  German  Retreat. 

As  far  as  the  mere  military  action  is 
concerned,  I  will  pick  up  the  tale  where  I 
dropped  it  two  weeks  ago.  The  French 
had  driven  at  Soissons  and  report  gave 
them  that  city.  This  was  later  proved 
incorrect,  and  the  Germans  aire  still  in  pos- 


session. The  Allied  Generalissimo  next 
attacked  the  enemy  salient  at  Chateau 
Thierry,  and,  after  fierce  fighting,  Ameri- 
can troops  got  across  the  Marne.  This 
achievement  and  action  further  north  com- 
pelled the  evacuation  of  Chateau  Thierry, 
and  although  we  were  at  first  told  it  was 
taken  by  .storm,  and  with  it  30,000  Ger- 
man prisoners,  we  later  learned  that  the 
French  and  Americans  entered  the  town  36 
hours  after  the  Germans  had  left  it.  This 
gave  pretty  clear  proof  that  an  ordered 
retreat  had  begun,  the  German  commanders 
realising  the  danger  they  were  in  owing  to 
the  possibility  of  their  communications 
being  cut.  Many  stories  of  great  captures 
of  prisoners  have  been  published,  but  we 
leaioi  to-day  that  during  the  entire  period 
from  the  start  of  the  counter-attack  to  date 
the  total  number  of  Germans  taken  by  the 
French  is  33,000.  The  prisoners  cap- 
tured by  the  Americans  are  probably  in- 
cluded amongst  these.  The  French  pres- 
sure from  the  west  and  the  American  from 
the  south  was  kept  up  strongly,  but  it  is 
e\ident  that  these  sweeping  tactics  were 
only  adopted  after  a  more  ambitious  plan 
had  failed.  I  have  already  referred  to  the 
optimistic  cables  telling  of  the  possibility 
of  capturing  an  entire  Germany  army.  To 
understand  how  this  hope  was  raised,  re- 
ference to  the  map  which  frontispieces  this 
number  is  necessary.  On  it  the  salient 
thrust  down  by  the  Germans  to  the  Marne, 
is  shown  as  it  was  on  June  3rd  last.  A 
further  advance  took  the  enemy  almost  to 
Compiegne,  but  that  territory  was  won 
back  by  General  Foch  a  fortnight  ago. 
It  is  clear  that  if  Soissons  could  have  been 
taken  and  an  advance  made  along  the 
Aisne,  the  position  of  the  German  troops 
in  the  salient  would  have  been  very  seri- 
ous. So  serious,  indeerl,  that  a  headlong 
retreat  would  have  been  forced,  and 
a  disaster  would  no  doubt  have  befallen 
the  enemy. 

An  Attempt  to  Capture  an  Army. 

The  Germans  fully  realised  the  need  of 
holding  the  hinges  on  which  their  doors  of 
invasion  had  turned,  and  on  which  their 
doors  of  retreat  must  swing.  Until  they 
could  withdraw  their  army  they  had 
to  hold  on.  They  therefore  threw 
strong  reinforcements  into  Soissons,  and 
held  up  the  French  advance.  But  the 
salient  could  be  cut  from  the  east  as 
well  as  from  the  west,  and  failure  at 
Soissons  did  not  end  the  possibility  of  the 
French    trapping   the   German   army.       But 
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owin^  to  the  proMcnis  of  transport  and  ih' 
narrownoss  of  the  •"  jiinij)inf;-off  plao-,  ' 
immediately  south  of  Rhcims,  an  offeaisive 
towanls  Fismes  was  obviously  more  dilli- 
enlt  t(j  carry  oiii  th.m  one  from  the  west. 
It  a])pi'ars  lo  have  Ixvn  attePi])ted,  though, 
and  ihe  Insl  reports  of  Jkitish  advance  l>e- 
tween  the  Vesle  and  Ardre  rivers,  which 
^ave  the  Allies  Vrigny,  evidentlv  rais<-d 
hopes  that  Fismes  itself — at  the  junction 
of  the  two  streams  ten  miles  to  the  west — 
might  be  reached.  The  Germans  quicklv 
threw  in  troops  to  protect  the  ])lace,  and  do 
rot  seem  to  have  had  much  difficult\  in 
safeguarding  this  hinge  also.  The  at- 
tempt at  surr<xniding  the  main  armv  having 
miscarried,  (jcneral  F'och  thrust  hard  along 
the  river  Ourcq  towards  Fere-en-Tardenois 
due  north  of  Jaulgonne.  on  the  Mame.  Ix»- 
tween  Chateau  Thierrv  and  Dormans.  Had 
he  heen  ahle  to  reach  the  place  rapidlv  he 
woulil  have  cut  off  a  considerable  ])oriinn 
of  the  Crown  Prince's  arm\-  to  the  south. 
To  save  their  forces  still  on  the  Marne  the 
•Germans  opposed  a  stiff  resistance  to  Foch 
and  held  him  off  long  enough  to  allow 
of  an  orderlv  retreat  across  the  Ourcq.  Tt 
was  not  until  his  forces  were  held  upon  the 
way  to  l'"(Mc  that  General  Foch  seriously 
pres.sed  the  <']nmy  on  the  Marne.  Only 
when  he  found  them  retreating  to  avoid 
being  cut  off  did  lie  launch  the  Americans 
across  the  river.  These  eager  fighters  pur- 
sue<I  the  retreating  foes,  but  though  furious 
engagements  to<3k  place,  the  Germans  en- 
gaged were  obviously  only  small  forces 
advantageouslv  placed  (o  delav  the  ]iursuit 
with  a  hail  of  machine-gun  bullets.  In  this 
sort  of  warfare  those  whose  task  it  is  to 
dislodge  such  forlorn  hopes  must  suffer 
very  severelv.  and  it  is  not  at  all  surpris- 
ing that  the  American  papers  are  prepar- 
ing the  public  for  sanguinary  casualty 
lists.  Whilst  the  killing  of  Germans  is 
now  admittedlv  the  aim  of  the  .\llics  in 
the  ])resent  action,  the  manner  of  lh<' 
enemy  retreat  .suggests  that  our  own  losses 
are  as  great,  if  not  greater,  tlian  tho^-e  we 
can  inflict. 

Where   Will   They   Halt? 

That  the  (jermans  hnve  not  been  driven 
headlong  northwards  is  shown  by  the 
map  on  page  93.  It  indicates  roughly 
the  stages  of  the  swift  enemy  advance  to 
the  Marne  at  the  end  of  May.  From  this 
it  will  lie  seen  that  lh«-  Franco-.'Vmerican 
forces  have  won  Vjack  in  two  weeks'  fighting 
rather  less  territory  than  the  Germans 
overran  in  a  single  day,    May  31st.      The 


Flinch  retirement  on  that  occasion  was 
rlcarlv  rapid,  whereas  the  Cierman  retreat 
has  been  slow.  No  iloubt,  had  General 
Ffx'h  thrown  all  his  forces  at  once  against 
I  lie  southern  <nd  of  the  salient  he  might 
ha\e  dri\en  the  Germans  back  more  rap- 
idlv. but.  b\  his  attacks  from  east  and 
west  he  forceil  them  to  retreat  without 
ha\ing  to  undertake  a  formidable  frontal 
attack  across  the  Marne.  The  question 
now  is  where  will  the  Germans  stop,  and 
it  is  ijuite  apparent  that  they  are  going  to 
select  the  place,  the  French  are  not  going 
to  force  them  to  stand  hastily  on  some  ill- 
prepared  line.  The  Aisne  is  a  real  river, 
the  Ourcq.  the  An  Ire.  the  Vesle  are  merely 
streams  which.  l)eing  fordable,  do  not  offer 
much  protection.  But  the  Aisne  with  the 
heights  on  its  northern  bank,  forms  a 
might)  defensive  line  l>eyond  which  the 
Germans  are  not  likelv  to  go.  They  will 
hardly  stand  on  the  Vesle  unless  they  still 
cherish  designs  on  Rheims  or  contemplate 
another  drive  to  the  Marne.  As  Rheims 
has  successfully  defied  them  for  so  long, 
and  as  the  defences  of  Paris  are  without 
doubt  too  formidable  to  overcome,  such 
designs  are  unlikely,  and  we  mav  expect 
the  enemy  to  retreat  to  the  Aisne.  Such  a 
line  will  be  40  miles  shorter  than  that  thev 
had  to  hold  when  possessed  of  the  Mame 
pocket,  and  can  be  defended  with  a  propor- 
tionately smaller  force,  whilst  being  natur- 
ally strong  it  is  less  likelv  to  be  attacked. 

Will  the  Enemy  Try  Again? 

When  we  search  for  reason  wdiy  the  fail- 
lu-e  of  the  German  offensive  ab>out 
Rheims  was  followed  bv  a  forced  retreat, 
we  cannot  but  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  enemy  [)aid  the  price  of  under-esti- 
mating their  opjx)nents.  just  as  we  did  in 
March  and  May  of  this  year,  when  the 
.Allied  defences  in  Picardv  and  on  the 
Aisne  were  broken  through.  The  failure 
of  Allied  troops  to  penetrate  their  de- 
fences anywhere  to  anv  depth,  the  com- 
parative ease  with  which  they  da>ve  to 
Montdidier  and  to  the  Marne.  .seems  to 
have  caused  the  enemy  to  imagine  that 
the  P^ench  army  would  not  assume  the 
offensive,  and  was  tired  and  disheartened. 
Whatever  the  reason,  all  reports  agree  in 
saying  that  the  French  soldiers  west  of 
.Soissons  and  west  of  Fere,  in  their  first 
rush  encoinitered  only  second-rate  troops, 
entirely  unprepared  for  attack.  Evidentlv 
the  Germans,  for  their  offensive  j/rojects, 
had  withdrawn  their  best  fighters  from 
their    front    lines,     leavina:    these     in     the 
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charge  of  older  and   inexperienced  troops. 
That,  of  course,  they  were  obliged  to  do, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  hold 
their  entire  line  with  seasoned  men  and  at 
the  same  time  launch  great  offensives  which 
could  only   succeed   by  strenuous   flighting. 
Their    two  rushes    by    theiir    very     success 
forced  tiiem  to  hold  at  least  80  more  miles 
of  front,  and  they  risked  doing  so  with  in- 
ferior forces  not  appreciating  the  new  life 
given  the   French   by    the   arrival  of   hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of   American  fighters. 
This   line  of   reasoning   brings   the  convic- 
tion   that,    if    another    enemy    offensive    is 
contemplated  in  France,  it  will  aim  not  to 
extend,  but  to  curtail  the  battle  line.  Such 
a  result  can  only  be  achieved   by  compel- 
ling   the    withrawal    of    the    Allied    armies 
from  the  extreme  north  of   France.      The 
present    front     from     Montdidier     to     the 
Channel     is     roughly      120     miles.      From 
Montdidier  to  Abbeville  is  only  forty.      A 
successful   (IriAe   along   the   Somme   to   Ab- 
beville,   cutting    the    communjications    (be- 
tween the  northern  and  southern  armies  of 
the  Allies,    and   ultimately   compelling   the 
withdrawal    of    the    former,    would    reduce 
the  front  to  be  defended  in  strength  by  80 
miles.      If  there  is  going  to  be  any  offen- 
sive   at    all,    I    am    convinced    it    will    be 
directed    against   Abbeville.      At   the   same 
time  the   Germans   must   fully   realise   that 
they  will   have  to  use  greater   forces,    and 
will  have  to  drive  a   wide  wedge  between 
the  Allied  armies,   otherwise  the.se.    attack- 
ing   them    on    both    sides,    would    quicklv 
wipe   out    the    salient,    might    not    improb- 
ably   succeed    in    surrounding     the     entire 
army   which  had  won  it.      It  is   suggested 
that  instead  of  trving  their  fortunes  again 
in  France  the  Germans  will  attempt  to  give 
Italy  a  knock-out  blow.    An  offensive  from 
the  Trentino  is  always  likely,   the   Italian 
position   on   the    Piave    being   so    unfortu- 
nately   vulnerable;    but    the    crippling    of 
Italy    would    not    now    greatly    advantage 
the  enemy.     The  object  of  an  offensive  in 
Venetia  would  be  to  force  the  despatch  of 
reinforcements  from   France,   a  proceeding 
which   would  help  towards  the  success  of 
a  German  offensive  there.     But  if  to  com- 
I3el    such    despatch,    German     High     Com- 
mand had  to  materially  reinforce  the  Aus- 
trians,    then   the  object   of   an   Italian   of- 
fensive would  be  largely   lost,   as  German 
armies     would    have    to    be   weakened     in 
France  in  order  to  carry   it  out.      That   a 
bIo\v  will  be  struck  against  Italy  is  likelv, 
but  it  will  be  an  Austrian,  not'  a  German 
one.    though     possibly     German     directed. 


France,  in  the  end,  must  be  the  scene  of 
the  main  German  offensive,  if  such  is  to 
be  delivered  this  year. 

In  Chaotic  Russia. 

The  assassination  of  Count  von  Mirbach 
and    the!   murder     oi     Field-Marshal    von 
Eichorn  suggest  that  the  Germans  are  blun- 
dering badly  in  their  policy  in  Russia.     It 
wouhl  indeed  be  almost  impossible  for  anv 
outside  Power  to  interfere  in  Russia  with- 
out making   a   mess  of   things,    for,   in  the 
welter  oi  contending  parties,  whichever  side 
fails  to  secure  the  support  of  the  outsider 
naturally  will  strongly  oppose  him,  even  to 
the   extent    of    assas.sination    and    murder. 
That    is    inevitable,    and    the    slaughter   of 
these   two    German    reipresentativels    would 
not  in  itself  be  particularly  significant  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  Germans  neces- 
sarily,   because    of    their    dire    need,    have 
been  forced  to  help  themsehes  instead  of 
helping    the   Russians.      Urgentlv    needing 
wheat  and  live  stock  they  have  seized  sup- 
plies    from     peasants    and     land     owners 
equally  in  want,   with  the  inevitable  result. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  Germans  are  shrewd  enough  to  attempt 
to  keep  in   with    what   they   regard   as   the 
most  useful  party,  and  whilst  they  may  be 
cx>mpelled  by  hunger  to  despoil  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  communitv.    they   will   seek  to 
countenance    this    necessity    by    supporting 
other  sections  and  refraining  from  injuring 
them.      Unfortunately    for   the  enemy,    and 
fortunately  for  us,   injuries  are  much  more 
deeply    resented   than    are    favours    appre- 
ciated,   and   the  policy  of   despoliation   the 
Germans  ha\e  had  to  pursue  to  satisf  v  home 
demands  must  make  them  hated  throughout 
the    land.      Whether    the    political    advan- 
tage their  diplomacy  has  gained  them  will 
l)e    proof    against    the  hate    their    methods 
have  won  remains  to  be  seen.     The  inter- 
\ention  of  the  Allies  and  the  doings  of  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  are  likely,   at  first,  at  any 
rate,  to  advantage  them  so  far  as  political 
intrigue    is   concerned,    but    much    depends 
upon  the  success    which    follows    Japanese 
arms   in    Siberia. 

Home   Happenings. 

Mr.  Hughes  has  l:)een  severely  criticised 
in  England  for  taking  part  in  domestic 
}X)litics,  a  criticism  he  resents  with  his  usual 
flow  of  language,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
ca'bles.  The  Conference  has  concluded  its 
sittings,  but  its  decisions  are  not  yet  known. 
E\identlv  something  is  to  be  done  to  pro- 
mote internal  trade  throughout  the  Empire, 
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but  what  form  this  action  is  to  take  has 
not  yet  been  disclosed.  The  Irish  mem- 
bers returned  to  Parliament,  and  signalled 
their  arrival  by  moving  a  motion  condemning 
the  Government  action  in  Ireland.  During 
the  course  of  his  speech,  Mr.  Dillon  sug- 
gests that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  Ix,'  asked  to  produce  a  scheme  for 
Irish  settlement.  Mr.  Asquith  pointed 
out  that  the  attempt  to  enforce  conscription 
in  Ireland  had  aggravated  the  Government's 
difficulies,  and  had  shifted  political  power 
from  the  constitutional  to  the  revolutionarv 
party.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  dying  Par- 
liament, he  said,  to  put  the  question  on  a 
better  basis  for  its  successor,  and  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  Government  to  try,  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  to  find  a  solution  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Empire  and  of  the  Allies. 
The  Dominion  representatives,  he  said, 
were  unwilling  to  consider  the  problem.  In 
the  end  the  Irish  motion  was  defeated  bv 
245'  to  1 06,  the  number  of  Nationalists  in 
the  House  being  80.  Some,  however,  were 
absent  in  prison  and  elsewhere.  ,An  elec- 
tion is  probable  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
although  attempts  will  certainly  be  made  to 
prolong  the  life  of  Parliament  once  more. 
Some  sort  of  unanimity,  however,  is  re- 
quired when  advising  the  King  to  again 
j.Ostpane  the  elections,  and  that  can  hardly 
be  obtained.  La'bour  is  certain  to  come 
back  much  stronger  than  before,  but  what 
else  will  happen  is  mere  speculation. 
Lloyd  George  is  the  leader  of  no  party, 
and  possesses  no  organisation.  Presumably 
he  will  be  carried  by  the  conservatives  and 
the  most  moderate  lil^erals,  but  if  liberals 
and  labour  come  to  anv  working  arrange- 
ment, his  sup}X)rters  W'ould  have  a  poor 
chance  at  the  polls  on  the  new  register.  A 
strike  of  munition  workers  in  Birmingham 
threatened  to  assume  large  proportions,  but 
the  men  went  back  to  work  under  threats 
by  the  Government.  This  is  the  first  occa- 
sion on  which  the  Government  has  publiclv 
used  the  conscription  weapon  to  compel 
men  to  resume  work.  Presumably  there 
will  be  an  inquiry  and  matters  complained 
of  will  be  'liettered,  but  these  threat  methods 
are  likely  to  cause  grave  uneasiness  through- 
out the  country,  even  though  thev  may  be 
amply  justified.  We  here  do  not  realise  the 
terrific  strain  which  workers  at  home  have 
lieen  under  for  the  last  three  years.  So 
heavy  has  l>een  the  demands  on  the  en- 
gineers, miners  and  munition  workers,  that 
wholesale  breakdowns  were  common.  So 
much  so  that  the  Goverr-urient  had  to  reduce 


the  hours  of  overtime  in  many  factories.  In 
addition  to  long  hours,  these  men  and 
women  are  working  at  top  speed  all  the 
time,  and  are  spending  themselves  in  a 
wav  unheard  of  in  this  country.  It  is  mar- 
vellous that  they  keep  up  as  well  as  they  do. 
True,  thev  are  fighting  for  their  country 
just  as  effectively  as  the  men  in  the 
trenches  and  behind  the  guns,  and,  in 
order  to  do  so.  have  given  up  privileges 
and  concessions  for  which  they  fought  and 
suffered  for  decades  before  the  war.  Under 
the  new  electoral  law,  almost  all  the.se 
workers  will  have  votes,  and  their  verdict 
on  the  present  Government  will  decide  its 
fate. 

New  Zealand. 

{""or  the  past  fortnight  we  have  experi- 
enced a  succession  of  severe  wintry  gales 
with  heavy  falls  of  snow  and  chilling 
rains.  The  losses  of  stock  are  serious 
in  some  parts,  partly  because  a  succes- 
sion of  mild  years  has  made  stock- 
owners  in  dangerous  country  a  little  care- 
less. The  winter  so  far  has  been  the 
most  severe  for  at  least  twenty  years. 

Our  reinforcements  have  been  reduced 
to  normal,  and  it  is  announced  as  pro- 
bable that  our  December  and  January 
drafts  will  be  dispensed  with.  The  bal- 
loting of  married  men  with  two  children 
is  proceeding,  and  an  additional  5000 
balloted  names  wmII  be  published  in  a 
day  or  two.  The  Minister  of  Education 
has  decided  to  take  dctinite  steps  to  pre- 
vent a  further  depletion  of  teachers. 
The  Education  De])artment  ii  not  the 
employer  of  teachers,  though,  of  course, 
the  State  pays  their  salaries.  The  matter 
of  appealing  has  so  far  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  I'.ducation  Boards,  and  they  have 
generally  refused  to  appeal  for  the 
teachers  in  their  employ.  The  Minister 
has  now  decided  to  have  certain  amend- 
ments made  which  will  permit  him  to 
control  the  matter,  and  keep  the  teaching 
strength  from  going  below  an  irreducible 
mininnim. 

The  coal-mining  difficulty  is  still  un- 
settled. The  mine-owners  refuse  to  meet 
the  men  to  discuss  the  question  of  a  war 
bonus,  though  it  is  known  that  the  Gov- 
ernment desires  a  conference.  A  stop- 
page of  coal  supplies  at  this  time  would 
be  a  disaster,  and  hopes  are  still  enter- 
tained that  it  may  be  averted. 
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HISTORY   IN    CARICATURE. 

Oh,  wad  some  Power  the  g^iftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us.  —  Burns. 


Most  of  the  cartoon  papers  are  occupied 
with  the  German  offensives  in  the  West,  the 
Allies  unanimously  taking  the  view  t-hat 
the  Germans  cannot  possibly  get  through. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  pretty  universal 
type  is  that  we  reproduce  on  this  page  from 
T/ie  Daily  Neivs  of  Dayton,  O'hio.  The 
•neutrals  do  not  commit  themselves  one 
way  or  the  other,  but  are  satisfied  to  show 
the  tenrible  loss  of  life  which  occurs  when- 
•ever  either  side  launches  an  offensive.  It  is 
•on  this  line  that  the  Spanish  Esquella  gives 


'^^W^ 


its  view  of  what  the  German  offensive 
means. 

The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  natur- 
ally endeavour  to  suggest  that  success  must 
follow  their  efforts  in  the  West.  A  typical 
enemy  cartoon  is  that  from  Lustige  Blatter, 
which  shows  a  long-armed  German  grasp- 
ing the  Eifel  Tower.  This  Paris  landmark 
appears  in  many  of  the  cartoons,  the  Ita- 
lian //  420  using  it  in  its  cartoon.  "  The 
Torture  of  Tantalus." 

That  the  German  cartoon  papers,  at  any 
rate,  anticipated  reaching  Paris  seems  ob- 
vious enough.  Simplicissinnis,  for  instance, 
shows  Clemenceau  leaving  by  the  last  train. 
The  opposite  view  is  taken  by  the  Pittsburg 
Suti,  which  shows  Hindenburg's  chariot 
bogged  in  the  mire  of  human  sacrifice. 


«•<«--  J^    B E  L6  I  C A 


Daily  Nevs.^  [Dayton.  Ohio 

THE   ROAD  TO  PARIS, 


-gy^i^-'H 


Ksqaella.l  LBarueloua. 

THE    WAR    MAP    TO-DAY. 

The     Gernian     front     line     in     Prance     after     the 
famous    Hindenburg   offensive. 
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11  i20.]  .       [Florence. 

THE   TORTURE   OF  TANTALUS. 

So  near,  and  yet  so  far ! 


It  is  curiou-s  that  all   these  j)apers   refer 
to    the   enemy    offensives    as    Hindenburg 


Simvlicissimus.]  [Munich. 

CI.KMKXC'KAU    IN    Fr.IGHT. 
"  Tell    my    secretary    he    must    see    that    Cadl- 
laux    i8    shot!      In    my    hurry    I    had    forsrotten 
about    it." 


Lustige   hldttcr.] 

120   Kir^METRES! 


[Berlin. 


drives,  for  we  now  know  that  the  redoubt- 
able Field-Marshal  had  nothing  at  al'l  to  do 
with  any  of  the  operations  which  have  l^>een 
carried  out  in  France  this  year. 

//  420  shows  Italy  rushing  to  the  \Vesterr> 
front  to  help  her  Allies  contain  the  German 
tiger.  Kladdcradatsch  displays  an  Ameri- 
can soldier  also  hastening  to  the  Western 
front,  fearing  that  he  will  arrive  too  late 
for 'the  triiiimj)hal  entry  into  Berlin. 


Sim. I  iPittaburgh. 

THK  HINDENBURG    DRIVE. 
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n  iSO.]  [Florence 

Italv  :   •' Ileie  I   am  to  lend   a  hand!" 


The  Germans  are  naturally  anxious  to 
suggest  that  the  appointment  of  General 
Foch  as   Generalissimo   was   not    welcomed 


Kladderadatsch.]  [Berlin. 

THE   AMERICAN    BROTHER. 
"Damn  it.  I  fear  I  shall  arrive  too  late  for  the 
triumphal    entry    into    Berlin!" 


in    England,     wherea.s,    of    c  urse,    as    we 
know,  it  was  hailed  with  the  greatest  joy. 

Neutrals,  too,  have  dealt  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  General  Foch,  but  not  all  of 
them  in  so  happy  a  manner  as  De  Amsier- 
chimtner. 


Jugend.] 


[Munich. 


Generalissimfs  Foch  :  "  Now  then,  haughty 
England,  see  that  you  stand  firm  when  I  issue 
orders." 


Gampanu   de  Graciu.\  [Barcelona. 

STUCK  IN  THE  MUP. 

A   Spanish   view  of  the  German   Western  offensive. 
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De   .ivi.-iterdammcr.] 


[Amaterdani. 


THE  BRITISH  ARMY  PLACED  UNDER  FRENCH 
CONTROL. 

Napoleon  (to  \Vellin:;toii) :  "  This  is  my  revenge." 


Needless  to  say  the  German  papers  have 
endeavoured  to  convince  Hoi  hind  that  the 
Allies'  attitude  towards  her  is  full  of  male- 


Post.] 


SPIKED. 


[New  York. 


volence.  On  the  other  hand.  Allied  papers 
have  tried  to  show  that  unfortunate  country 
that  Germany  is  only  waiting  the  opportune 
moment  to  swallow  her  up. 


Kladderadatsch. 

THE  MASKED   ROBBERS. 


Berlin. 


Sun.)  [Pittsburgh. 

THE   POSITION   ON   'HIE   WESTERN   FRONT. 


The  Little  Dutch  Maiden:  "Oh,  I  recognise 
t/he  scjoundrels  well  enough— notwith&tanding 
their   etrange  masquerading!" 
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Daily  Afetcs.] 


[Dayton,  Ohio. 


ONLY  THE  SPIRIT  IS  STRONG. 

On  this  page  I  reproduce  a  cartoon  from 
The  ^ahre  Jacob,  of  Stuttgart,  as  it  proves 
the  tr«tb  of  the  statements  which  we  read 


Wahrc  Jacob.]  [Stuttgart. 

THE   RUSSIAN   GOLGOTHA   IN   EAST    SIBERIA. 

Who  eata   with   the  Entente,   diee. 

occasionally  that  the  Germans  are  doing 
their  best  to  convince  the  Russians  that 
Allied  intervention  is  contemplated  with  the 
sole  object  of  grabbing  Russian  territory. 

The  New  York  Tribune  has  a  jibe  at  the 
food     profiteer    and     the    selfish    man    in 


iberia.J  |.iJa,rcei.ona. 

THE    COMING    OP  JAPAN. 

"  I    will    give   vou    organiaation,    discipline,    cul- 
ture   aad    arms." 


Tribune.] 


THE   SOWER. 


[Ohicaeo. 
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Tribune.]  [New  Y     ?.. 

THE    FORGOTTEN    GUESTS   AT    OUR     TABLE. 


Eeynolds's  Newspaper.]  I  London. 

THE  DAUNTLESS  TffREE 

"  To  face  the  foe  onr  fathers  go. 

That  Britiun  may  be  free! 
So  who  will  stand  at  my  right  hand, 

And  keep  the  >>ook8  with  me?" 
Then  np  epake  Gus  a-nd  Bertie : 

"  Youns  Britone  Tjold  are  we. 
And  we  will  stand  on  either  hand. 

And  keep  the  books  with  thee." 


Kladderadatsch.] 


I  Berlin. 


The  Duke  of  Oonnaught  has  gone  to  Athene  to 
confer  the  Order  of  the  Garter  on  the  Yoang 
King! 

America  in  it.s  cartoon  reproduced  on  this 
page.  The  wav  in  which  the  Americans 
have  voluntarilv  rationed  themselves  in 
order  that  England.  France  and  Italy  may 
be  fed  is  one  of  the  mo.st  remarkable  things 
in  the  war,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  their 
self-sacrifice  is  so  little  appreciated  in  this 
country. 

The  calling  up  of  men  up  to  50  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  combing  out  of  the  depart- 
ments has  produced  many  cartoons  in  the 
English  papers.  The  two  on  this  page  are 
typical. 


Is   \^  intctmay^ 


Heynolds's    Neu-gpaper.']  [London. 

AN  UNPLEASANT   REMINDER    TO    INPIS- 

PEN8ABLES. 

"  I  do  not  wi&h  to  offend  any  kind  reader, 
but  I  ehould  say  that  most  men  could  be  spared 
very    conveniently." — Spencer    Leish    Hughes. 
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INTERVENTION    IN    RUSSIA. 


The  New  Republic  publishes  an  edi- 
torial on  the  vexed  question  of  interven- 
tion in  Russia.  It  says  that  though 
Russia  has  achieved  peace  is  this  peace 
anything  but  the  momentary  blaze  of 
sunlight  between  crashing  storms?  It 
may  be  that  the  forces  behind  revolun- 
tionary  Russia  are  so  powerful  that 
neither  discord  within  nor  malevolence 
without  can  check  them  in  their  forward 
progress  towards  a  new  order,  but  it 
may  be  otherwise.  The  future  of  Russia 
is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  international 
concern.  If  we  can  aid  Russia  we  ought 
to,  and  this  is  the  tenable  moral  basis  for 
he  agitation  now  abroad  for  armed  in- 
tervention, the  object  being  to  help 
Russia  against  the  Germans,  and  to 
secure  Russian  aid  against  the  Germans. 
Intervention  must  be  judged  good  or 
evil  according  to  the  effects  that  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  flow  from  it. 

Although  private  interests  demand  in- 
ternational protection  against  the  forces 
in  Russia  which  threaten  them  with  ex- 
tinction, intervention  cannot  be  dismissed 
as  a  mere  device  to  protect  them. 

To  be  sure,  one  would  be  innocent  indeed 
if  he  failed  to  recognise  that  such  interests 
are  active  in  the  propaganda  for  intervention 
in  Russia.  Foreign  investments  in  Russia  are 
enormous — those  of  France  alone  must  ex- 
ceed 4,000,000,000  dollars,  and  those  of  Eng- 
land, Belgium  and  America  may  amount  to 
two  billions  more.  Other  billions  measure 
the  holdings  of  Russians  in  exile,  or  crying 
from  Russia  for  foreign  succour.  All  these 
billions  are  naturally  making  themselves 
heard.  But  there  is  much  more  in  the  move- 
ment for  intervention  than  thje  agony  of  con- 
fiscated wealth.  Of  those  who  plead  for  in- 
tervention the  clearest-headed  and  most  purely 
patriotic  insist  that  any  movement  in~^  this 
direction  must  be  preceded  by  a  solemn  de- 
claration of  all  the  Allied  Powers  that  not 
a  foot  of  Russian  soil  will  be  seized,  not  a 
single  concession  extorted,  not  the  least  inter- 
ference in  domestic  affairs  attempted.  The 
Soviets  may  continue  to  rule,  if  the  people 
will ;  they  may  follow  Bolshevik  principles, 
nationalising  land  and  industry  if  they  can 
make  the  principles  work.  All  that  the 
Soviets  are  requested  to  give  is  right  of  way 
for  an  Allied  force  directed  against  the  Ger- 
man frontier  and  the  chance  to  draw  to  the 
Allied  standards  any  Russians  who  still  may 
wish  to  fight  for  the  integrity  of  their  country. 

All  reports  coming  out  of  Russia 
agree,  though,  on  the  point  that  the  Bol- 
sheviki  would  oppose  intervention.  No 
matter  what  solemn  promises  the  Allied 
Governments  would  make  the  leaders  of 


the  Bolshevik  movement  would  not  ac- 
cept them  as  made  in  good  faith. 

Lenin  is  still  talking  about  the  war  as 
merely  a  conflict  of  reactionary  imperialisms. 
He  is  still  assuming  that  the  reason  why 
America  has  not  favoured  Japanese  inter- 
vention in  Siberia  is  because  America  has 
economic  ambitions  of  her  own  in  the  Rus- 
sian dominions.  But  "  to-morrow  the  Ameri- 
can bourgeoisie  may  come  to  terms  with  the 
Japanese  and  the  English  with  the  German  " ; 
and  what  will  then  be  the  fate  of  the  Soviet 
republic?  How  Lenin  would  regard  Allied 
intervention  is  sufficiently  clear.  Trotzky  is 
supposed  to  be  more  militant  in  his  attitude 
toward  Germany.  He  would  raise  volunteers 
to  repel  German  aggression,  but  no  one  sug- 
gests that  he  would  not  be  as  eager  to  raise 
volunteers  to  exclude  an  Allied  armed  force, 
no  matter  what  the  announced  intentions  of 
the  Allied  Governments  might  be.  Nor  does 
anyone  cite  a  single  Bolshevik  leader,  either 
in  Moscow  or  in  the  provinces,  who  is  ready 
to  accept  responsibility  for  inviting  Allied 
forces  to  Russia. 

The  New  Republic  then  goes  on  to 
consider  whether  the  Bolsheviki  after  all 
can  be  said  to  truly  represent  the  Rus- 
sian people.  Some  witnesses  assert  that 
they  are  supported  by  only  a  fragment 
of  the  population,  whilst  others  assert 
that  they  command  the  allegiance  of  the 
whole  of  the  people,  with  the  exception 
of  the  expropriated  property  owners  and 
the  disgruntled  intellectuals.  One  must 
naturally  be  wary  of  such  testimony. 

It  is  significant  that  from  all  the  wide  ter- 
ritories that  remain  to  Russia,  credible  reports 
of  organised  resistance  to  the  sway  of  the 
Bolsheviki  come  only  from  extreme  Siberia, 
where  General  Semenoff,  operating  from 
Chinese  soil  and  supplied  with  Japanese  muni- 
tions, manages  to  hold  together  a  few  hun- 
dred irreconcilables.  Nothing  that  comes 
out  of  Russia  indicates  that  either  the  pea- 
sants or  the  workmen  are  turning  against  the 
Bolsheviki.  We  are  indeed  gravely  inforrned 
by  various  American  newspapers  that  the 
"  great  middle  class  "  is  violently  opposed  to 
the  Bolsheviki.  But  there  never  has  been  a 
great  middle  class  in  Russia.  We  may  conjec- 
ture that  the  middle  class  Ijears  a  larger  pro- 
portion to  the  population  in  Siberia  than  in 
old  Russia,  and  that  it  is  as  bitterly  opposed 
to  the  Bolsheviki.  Yet  it  oft'ers  only  negligible 
support  to  the  Semenoff  movement.  The  ab- 
solute power  of  the  Bolsheviki  may  not  be 
great,  but  we  are  given  no  clue  to  any  other 
party  that  is  anywhere  powerful  enough  to^ 
overthrow  them. 

Assuming  this  to  be  the  present  condi- 
tion, the  opposition  of  the  Bolsheviki  to 
the  admission  to  Russia  of  an  Allied 
military  force  means  that  such  a  force 
would    encounter    resistance.      Whether 
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this  resistance  would  be  great  or  not  we 
cannot  say,  but  it  is  worth  noting  that 
the  Germans,  even  after  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  Russian  army  never  ventured 
on  long  incursions  beyond  easily  de- 
fended lines  of  communication.  The 
hostile  population  is  a  much  more  serious 
problem  than  most  of  us  are  wont  to 
recognise. 

The  Bolsheviki  are  past  masters  of 
propaganda,  and.  says  The  Nezv  Re- 
public, "  what  slightest  reason  have  we 
for  supposing  that  they  would  not  suc- 
ceed in  arousing  in  the  masses  of  the 
people  hostility  to  an  Allied  expedition- 
ary force  proceeding  without  their  con- 
sent, and  rallying  men  of  the  classes  they 
have  overthrown?"  Intervention  is 
urged  through  Siberia,  which  means  that 
operations  will  proceed  from  Vladivo- 
stok, which  is  roughly  7000  miles  by 
rail,  mostly  single  track,  and  not  in  good 
condition,  to  the  German  front. 

An  Allied  force  of  50,000  men  would  I5e 
taking  great  chances  in  operating  with  such 
means  of  communication,  even  if  the  whole 
country  were  friendly.  If  it  were  hostile, 
even  in  no  very  high  degree,  every  mile  of 
track  would  have  to  be  guarded.  Perhaps 
enough  anti-Bolshevik  Russians  could  be  en- 
fisted  in  Siberia  and  Eastern  Russia  to  guard 
the  railway  line  and  even  to  swell  the  expedi- 
tionary force  to  the  magnitude  of  a  real  army 
by  the  time  it  came  within  striking  distance  of 
the  German  front.  Almost  anything  is  pos- 
sible in  Russia,  but  the  project  does  not  look 
at  all  like  a  soberly  planned  military  enter- 
prise. It  savours  too  much  of  the  projects  of 
an  Alexander  or  a  Cortez. 

No  doubt  an  Allied  expedition  from 
Vladivostok  encountering  resistance 
would  at  least  be  able  to  wrest  from  the 
Bolsheviki  first  the  territory  east  of 
Baikal,  and  then  after  a  long  period  of 
preparation  all  the  territory  up  to  the 
Urals.  Such  a  proceeding  would  pro- 
bably encourage  the  anti-Bolshevik  ele- 
ments in  Russia  proper  to  rise. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  suc'.i  an 
outcome  would  quite  have  perverted  the 
original  plan  of  the  expedition.  According  to 
that  plan  we  were  to  set  out  with  a  solemn 


assurance  that  no  Russian  soil  would  be  held 
by  the  Allies,  and  that  we  should  not  inter- 
fere in  Russian  domestic  affairs.  All  we  de- 
sired to  do  was  to  strike  Germany  from  the 
rear.  But  by  a  natural  evolution  of  events 
we  should  find  ourselves  in  the  role  of  con- 
querors of  more  than  one-half  of  the  soil  of 
Russia,  and  separated  from  the  German  boun- 
dary by  two  thousand  miles  of  territory  flam- 
ing with  civil  war  that  we  had  caused.  No- 
thing worse  than  tliis,  however,  would  happen 
provided  that  the  (iermans  did  absolutely  no- 
thing while  we  were  working  out  our  suc- 
cesses and  failures. 

But,  goes  on  The  New  Republic,  we 
know  the  Germans  well  enough  to  be 
sure  that  they  would  not  sit  quiet  when 
a  relatively  small  force  thrown  to  one 
side  or  the  other  in  a  civil  war  would 
make  them  the  real  rulers  of  Russia. 

We  know  that  they  are  not  sitting  quiet 
now,  but  are  using  the  clamour  for  an  ex- 
peditionary force  .from  Vladivostok  as  a  basis 
for  anti-Allied  propaganda  in  Russia.  Were 
the  force  once  landed  and  actually  advancing 
westward,  the  Germans  would  know  how  to 
win  over  the  party  in  Russia  now  most  bitterly 
opposed  to  them.  And  if  the  Germans  could 
attach  permanently  to  their  side  the  masses 
of  the  people  of  old  Russia,  they  could  afford 
to  let  their  enemies  hold  as  much  of  Siberia 
as  they  pleased  until  the  time  was  ripe  for  a 
further  change  in  the  world  equilibrium. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  excellent  policy 
to  send  the  Allied  expedition  into  Russia 
under  appropriate  guarantees  of  Russian 
civil  and  territorial  integrity,  provided 
we  could  be  assured  of  the  consent  of 
the  Russian  people,  but  that  we  cannot 
possibly  be  assured  of  as  long  as  the 
Bolsheviki  remain  dominant,  and  in  their 
present  mood  towards  us. 

Possibly  their  dominance  is  shadowy  and 
of  no  account.  If  this  is  the  case  we  can 
afford  lo  wait  until  they  give  way  to  a  regime 
tliat  will  invite  our  aid  against  Germanj.  Pos- 
sibly, too,  their  dominance  rests  upon  solid 
foundation,  and  tliat  they  can  be  brought 
around  by  skilful  diplomacy  to  an  acceptance 
of  our  aid  against  the  common  foe.  But  so 
long  as  they  remain  in  power  and  are  pre- 
pared to  resist  our  intervention,  the  best  of 
intentions  on  our  part  could  not  insure  us 
against  the  disasters  attendant  upon  a  civil 
war  from  which  only  our  enemies  could  pos- 
sibly  profit. 


THE    GERMAN    "FLYING    TANKS." 


A  good  deal  has  been  written  recently 
about  the  gigantic  German  aeroplanes 
wrhich  are  described  as  "  flying  tanks." 
When  they  first  appeared,  they  were  re- 
garded as  a  most  formidable  weapon,  to 
'which  for  the  moment  we  had  no  reply. 


A  writer  in  The  Scientific  American  thus 
describes  the  machines : — 

The  German  "  flying  tank  "  is  described  as  a 
rather  large  biplane  in  which  the  pilot  sits  in 
a  casing  of  three-eighth  inch  steel,  and  the 
vital  parts  of  the  machine  are  similarly  pro- 
tected.    In  addition  to  the  pilot,  two  gunners 
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are  carried,  leaving  the  pilot  to  manage  the 
machine.  The  guns  command  the  air  in  all 
directions,  making  it  difficult  for  hostile  air- 
men to  attack ;  furthermore,  machine-gun 
bullets  are  said  to  be  without  efifect  on  the 
steel  casing.  It  would  seem,  in  the  absence 
of  further  facts,  that  the  Germans  have  simply 
sacrificed  speed  and  climbing  ability  for 
armour  protection,  and  that  against  the  usual 
battleplanes  using  ordinary  ammunition  the 
"  flying  tank  "  is  more  or  less  immime  except 
for  an  occasional  shot  that  finds  a  vulnerable 
spot  in  the  armour. 

But  our  gallant  French  Allies  appear 
to  have  foreseen  the  danger,  and  had 
prepared  to  meet  it,  building  for  the  pur- 
pose what  is  called  an  avion-canon  or 
cannon  plane. 

This  machine,  which  is  of  the  Voisin  type, 
made  its  appearance  during  1916.  It  mounts 
a  H-inch  rapid-fire  cannon  and  is  being  used 
in  considerable  numbers  to  guard  Paris  against 
Gotha  raiders.  The  avion-canon  is  too  slow 
and  too  poor  a  climber  to  compete  with  fast 
German  battleplanes ;  yet,  it  would  seem  ideal 
against  the  equally  slow  "  flying  tank."  And 
its  stream  of  li-inch  armour-piercing  shells 
can  be  counted  upon  to  puncture  the  German's 
armour  without  the  slightest  difficulty. 

Armour-piercing  bullets  used  by 
Allied  airmen  should  be  able  to  penetrate 
the  armour  of  these  flying  tanks,  and  if 
they  fail  no  doubt  special  bullets  will  be 
manufactured  for  the  latest  elephantine 
creation  of  the  German  mind. 

Lastly,  the  "  flying  tank "  should  fall  an 
easy  victim  to  anti-aircraft  gunners.  So  great 
has  the  proficiency  of  aerial  artillerists  be- 
come, that  even  the  fast  airplanes  are  often 
brought  down.  The  slow-moving  armoured 
airplane,  flying  at  a  comparatively  low  altitude, 
should  present  a  most  favourable  mark  to 
anti-aircraft  guns  '  scattered  throughout  the 
battle  area.  That  fact  alone,  in  the  absence 
of  more  definite  information,  points  to  the 
limited  efficiency  of  the  German  "  flying  tank." 

The  famous  American  airman,  Major 
Raoul  Ltifbery,  who  was  credited  with 
having  brought  down  more  enemy  planes 


than  any  other  American  flyer,  met  his 
fate  when  attempting  to  destroy  one  of 
these  flying  tanks.  The  story  of  his  end 
is  thus  given  in  The  Literary  Digest: — 

The  huge  Teuton  plane  appeared  back  of 
the  American  sector  near  Toul,  and  two 
American  machines  at  once  took  the  air  to 
give  it  combat.  Two  others  immediately  fol- 
lowed, but  although  their  machine  guns 
sprayed  the  huge  armoured  machine  with  a 
deadly  fire  the  German  machine  loafed  along 
as  unconcernedly  as  if  it  were  a  Newfound- 
land dog  with  a  pack  of  spaniels  snapping  at 
its  heels. 

Lufbery  witnessed  the  engagement  from  the 
ground,  and  finally  one  of  the  American  com- 
batants descended,  out  of  ammunition,  and 
reported  that  it  appeared  to  be  impossible  to 
damage  the  German  plane.  It  was  then  that 
Lufbery  asked  for  and  obtained  permission  to 
engage  the  German.  He  took  the  air  and  at 
once  mounted  above  the  enemy  plane  and 
swept  down  upon  the  dragon  of  the  air.  His 
machine  gun  is  supposed  to  have  become 
jammed,  for  when  nearly  upon  the  German 
he  swerved  off,  but  he  was  back  again  in  a 
moment  and  flashed  by  the  Hun,  his  machine 
gun  barking.  But  still  the  German  plane  lum- 
bered on,  unhurt.  Again  Lufbery  returned  to 
the  attack,  when  suddenly  a  line  of  flame 
burst  from  his  machine,  which  hung  for  a 
moment  in  the  air,  and  then  plunged  toward 
the  ground. 

Lufbery  was  face  to  face  with  death.  He 
knew  he  could  not  escape  it.  To  remain  in 
the  machine  meant  incineration;  to  jump 
meant  that  he  would  be  crushed  in  the  fall. 
Even  in  this  last  moment  of  peril  Lufbery's 
nerve  did  not  desert  him.  At  least  he  could 
choose  the  method  of  his  death.  He  preferred 
to  jump.  The  horrified  watchers  below  saw 
him  rise  in  his  blazing  machine,  and  leap 
calmly  into  midair,  two  thousand  feet  above 
the  earth ! 

They  found  him  in  the  garden  back  of  a 
house  in  the  village.  The  peasant  who  was 
first  to  reach  the  body  almost  buried  the  gal- 
lant air-fighter  in  the  flowers  among  which 
he  had  fallen. 

This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  a 
flying  tank  had  appeared  on  the  Ameri- 
can front. 


JAPANISING  KOREA. 


According  to  Field-Marshal  Count 
Hasegawa,  Governor-General  of  Korea, 
the  Koreans  are  beginning  to  realise  the 
benefits  accruing  to  themselves  and  their 
children  by  the  ■"  firm  but  kindly  in- 
fluence of  Japan.  Unfriendliness  to- 
wards the  Japanese  is  giving  way  to  co- 
operation." It  is  good  to  learn  this 
from  so  high  an  authority,  because  there 
i>5  no  doubt  about  the  "  unfriendliness," 


which  previously  existed.  I  had  some 
insight  into  this  when  the  three  envoys 
of  Korea  camped  on  the  doorstep  of  the 
last  Hague  Conference  demanding  to  be 
allowed  admission  to  its  deliberations. 
That  permission  was,  however,  not 
granted  them,  as  by  that  time  their 
country  had  been  definitely  taken  over 
by  Japan.  One  of  the  three  died  mysteri- 
ously in  a  small  hotel  at  The  Hague,  but 
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the  other  two  gave  somewhat  terrible 
accounts  of  events  which  had  taken  place 
in  their  unhappy  country. 

The  Governor-General  writes  in  The 
Mid-Pacific  on  the  way  in  which  Japan 
is  educating  Korea.     He  says: — 

The  spread  of  Japanese,  or  the  new  national 
language,  among  the  Koreans  has  been  so  re- 
niarkal)le  that  students  of  common  schools, 
after  two  years'  study,  can  not  only  under- 
stand lessons  given  in  Japanese  but  freely 
talk  in  it,  and  text  Iiooks  used  in  high  scliools 
are  now  all  written  in  Japanese  wHh  the  ex- 
ception of  reading  books  for  the 'Korean  ami 
Chinese  languages,  and  students  in  the  Higiur 
j)rofessional  schools  can  take  notes  of  the  lec- 
tures in  Japanese. 

Put  in  other  words  it  would  seem  that 
the  intention  of  the  Japanese  is  to  sub- 
stitute tlieir  lano^uage  for  Korean 
throughout  the  country.  The  Japanese 
language,  he  says,  has  been  made  an  ob- 
ligatory subject  in  the  curriculum  of 
Government  and  private  schools.  In  ad- 
dition, private  schools  maintained  by 
Christian  missions  and  others  have 
adopted  it  as  a  regular  subject,  and  the 
new  private  school  regulations  enforced 
in  11)14  require  all  private  schools  to 
teach  the  Japanese  language  as  a  regular 
course.  He  declares  that  the  Koreans  are 
natural  linguists,  and,  furthermore,  that 
present  economic  influences  encourage 
them  to  learn  the  Japanese  language,  as 
in  Korea  the  Japanese  occupy  the  posi- 
tion of  employers  and  the  Koreans  of 
employees. 

Some  idea  of  the  Japanese  immigra- 
tion into  Korea  is  obtained  from  the  fact 
that  there  are  now  o  1,000  Japanese  chil- 
dren receiving  instruction  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  specially  established  for 
their  tuition  there.  He  points  out  that, 
at  one  time,  there  were  a  large  number 
of  private  schools  in  the  country,  but 
owing  to  financial  difticulties  and  inade- 
quate equipment,  the  number  has  rapidly 
declined.     Almost  half  of  those  remain- 


ing are  maintained  by  missionary  asso- 
ciations. New  regulations  recently 
adopted  imy>ose  no  restrictions  on  or 
show  discrimination  towards,  any  reli- 
gious belief  as  a  belief,  but  all  persons 
desiring  to  engage  in  religious  propa- 
ganda in  Korea  must  apply  to  the 
Governor-General  for  permission  so  to 
do.  and  must  give  personal  references 
proving  them  to  have  the  qualifications 
of  a  preacher.     Says  Count  Hasegawa: 

In  short,  the  regulations  aim  at  nothing 
but  the  encouragement  of  the  propagation  of 
religious  teachings  in  a  proper  manner,  or  the 
advancement  of  the  qualifications  of  preachers 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  well-being.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  investigation,  there  are 
58  Shinto  preaching  houses,  195  Buddhist 
preaching  temples,  and  2924  Christian 
churches,  witli  100  Shinto  preachers,  227 
Buddhist  priests,  and  2222  CTiristian  mission- 
aries (1902  Koreans,  25  Japanese,  and  295 
foreigners). 

The  Japanese  have  set  up  a  complete 
civil  service,  and  there  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  Government  officials  and  em- 
ployees. All  the  principal  positions  and 
responsible  posts  or  those  requiring 
technical  knowledge  are  filled  by 
Japanese,  the  Koreans  being  employed 
as  assistants  or  subordinates. 

The  total  number  of  Government  officials 
and  employees  paid  out  of  the  State  revenues 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  March 
3 1  St,  1918,  was  38,  -66,  of  whom  17,230  were 
natives.  In  addition,  there  were  4146  officials 
and  employees  (including  school  teachers), 
maintained  out  of  the  revenues  obtained  from 
local  levies,  Imperial  Donation  Funds. 
Japanese  School  Association  Funds,  and 
Korean  Common  School  Funds;  of  this  num- 
ber, 1599  were  Koreans. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Japanese  offi 
cials  considerably  outnumber  the 
natives  at  present,  but,  says  the  Gover- 
nor-General, the  Government  position^ 
in  the  future  will  be  filled  by  natives 
much  more  freely  than  has  hitherto  been 
the  case. 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  MUNITION  OF  WAR. 


Most  people  fail  to  realise  the  im- 
mense part  that  coal  has  played,  and  is 
playing,  in  the  titanic  European  struggle. 
Failure  to  see  that  of  all  the  materials  re- 
quired for  war-making  coal  was  the  most 
important  brought  about  a  serious  state 
of  aflfairs  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and 
again  this  year.  No  fewer  than  180,000 
miners  volunteered  in  the  early  days  of 


the  war,  and  ultimately  went  to  France. 
The  net  result  was  that  34.000,000  fewer 
tons  of  coal  were  mined  in  1915  than  in 
1913,  and  we  are  now  toid  that  some 
30,000.000  tons  of  coal  less  will  be  pro- 
duced this  year  than  will  suffice  to  meet 
the  most  urgent  requirements.  In  an 
article  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Mr.  Floyd  W.  Parsons,  writing  on  "  The 
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War  as  an  Industry,"  gives  some  idea  of 
the  amount  of  coal  required  to  make 
sfiells,  transport  troops  and  build  ships. 

In  the  battle  of  Verdun,  lasting  more  than 
half  a  year,  the  French  fired  60,000,000  shells 
containing  1,800,000  tons  of  steel.  To  pro- 
duce these  shells  and  transport  them  to  the 
battle  front  required  the  consumption  of 
nearly  9,000,000  tons  of  coal. 

But  he  goes  on  to  say  that  at  this 
battle  the  amount  of  steel  consumed  was 
far  less  per  man  and  per  unit  of  time 
than  was  used  in  the  last  offensives  in 
France.  It  is  not  now  unusual  for  one 
side  or  the  other  to  land  ten  big  shells 
per  second  on  a  single  crestor  point  of 
attack.  In  only  one  hour  such  a  degree 
of  artillery  activity  would  use  about 
1800  tons  of  steel,  representing  about 
7200  tons  of  coal.  Imagine  what  such 
a  bombardment  amounts  to  when  extend- 
ing over  several  miles  of  front ! 

Illustrating  the  great  difference  between 
war  to-day  and  the  conflicts  of  years  ago  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  Germany  used  only 
650,000  shells  in  the  entire  Franco-Prussian 
war,  whereas  that  many  shells  were  con- 
sumed in  78  minutes  by  the  Germans  in  com- 
mencing their  big  offensive  on  the  western 
front,  March  21st.  The  greatest  expenditure 
of  ammunition  is  undoubtedly  in  the  small 
shells — those  of  the  three-inch  variety.  One 
of  these  small  shells  contains  20  poimds  of 
steel  and  has  consumed  80  pounds  of  coal  in 
its  manufacture;  it  is  true,  therefore,  that 
25  such  shells  represent  an  expenditure  of 
one  ton  of  coal. 

To  fully  equip  a  complete  array  of  five 
corps  requires  8000  field  guns,  varying 
in  size  from  the  small  3-inch  guns  to  the 
9  and  lOJb.  howitzers.  To  maintain  this 
necessary  equipment  the  array  must  be 
fed  with  3000  new  gims  annually. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  when  an  arrny 
loses  100  field  guns  great  damage  is  done  it. 
When  1000  guns  are  lost  the  happening  bor- 
ders on  disaster,  for  gun  plants  don't  exist 
that  can  replace  such  a  loss  in  a  hurry. 

Our  divisions  number  about  20,000, 
those  of  the  Germans  about  13,000,  but 
those  of  the  Americans  are  larger.  Says 
Mr.  Parsons : — 

An  army  division  is  composed  of  27,500 
men;  six  divisions  make  a  corps,  and  five 
corps  form  an  army.  Theoretically,  there- 
fore, an  army  consists  of  825,000  men.  But 
in  actual  service  this  is  not  true,  for  to-day 
in  France  conditions  require  that  a  division  in 
an  army  organisation  shall  have  45,500  men. 
This  includes  soldiers  for  the  lines  of  com- 
munication and  for  service  at  the  rear.     It  is 


evident,  therefore,  that  a  fighting  army  has 
about  1,350,000  men  in  its  personnel.  We  now 
have  nearly  a  million  men  "  over  there,"  and 
in  a  few  weeks  America  will  be  represented 
in  France  by  a  complete  army.  Now  to  main- 
tain one  man  in  France  we  must  have  two  tons 
of  shipping — that  is,  the  standard  8000-ton 
cargo  boat  that  the  United  States  Fleet  Cor- 
poration is  building  will  supply  4000  men, 
making  five  round  trips  each  year.  Our  first 
army  in  France  will  need  337  such  ships,  hav- 
ing a  total  tonnage  of  2,696,000  tons.  We  are 
hoping  to  build  3,000,000  tons  of  shipping  in 
1918.  It  is  evident  there  will  be  work  for  all 
of  it. 

The  soldiers  are  sent  over  the  Atlantic 
in  large  troop  transports,  no  fewer  than 
3000  men  being  taken  by  a  12,000-ton 
ship.  To  carry  an  average  of  150,000 
men  per  month  to  France  requires  56 
such  steamers.  Therefore,  to  transport 
one  complete  .^nerican  army  to  Europe 
requires  400  vessels. 

Authentic  figiires  show  that  a  soldier  con- 
sumes in  supplies  and  food  the  equivalent  of 
his  own  weight  every  three  days.  In  the 
matter  of  clothes  his  consumption  is  four 
times  that  of  the  outdoor  civilian  in  ordinary 
employment  at  home.  His  uniforms  become 
saturated  with  mud,  and  are  so  often  placed 
in  containers  for  cleaning  that  they  soon  dis- 
integrate. When  it  comes  to  shoes  our  war- 
riors have  the  best  in  the  world.  They  cost 
the  Government  five  dollars  per  pair  in  million 
lots,  and  a  soldier  at  the  front  wears  out  one 
pair  per  month.  In  the  matter  of  food  it  has 
been  determined  that  the  soldier  eats  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  more  than  the  ordinary  labourer 
at  home. 

An  8000-ton  cargo  steamer  requires 
about  1200  tons  of  coal  to  cross  the  At- 
lantic. A  15,000-ton  troopship  will  con- 
sume about  3000  tons  of  coal,  and  the 
former  German  ship  Vatcrland  con- 
sumes 10,000  tons  of  coal  in  a  round  trip. 
More  than  4,000,000  tons  of  coal  are 
consumed  in  transporting  the  supplies 
necessary  to  maintain  one  army  abroad, 
while  an  additional  3,000,000  tons  are 
needed  annually  to  convey  an  average  of 
125,000  men  per  month,  to  the  other  side. 

An  8000-ton  steel  ship  requires  3200 
tons  of  steel,  and,  before  this  steel  can 
be  made  6400  tons  of  iron  ore  must  be 
taken  from  the  mines  to  the  furnaces. 
The  ambitious  American  progranmie 
calls  for  the  building  of  8,000,000  tons 
of  steel  ships.  To  produce  and  transport 
the  steel  for  these  vessels  will  require 
14,000,000  tons  of  coal.  That  is.  to  get 
the  steel  to  the  ship-yard.  Thereafter 
one   ton   of   coal  must  be  consumed  to 
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construct  each  two  tons  of  shipping.  So 
that  for  steel  and  building-  the  American 
shipping  programme  will  demand  the  ex- 
penditure of  at  least  30,000,000  tons  of 
coal. 

In  addition  to  building  ships,  the 
American  Government  wants  material 
to  complete  its  railroad  equipment  pro- 
gramme, which  calls  for  1()0,000  cars 
and  1025  locomotives.  To  produce  the 
steel  needed  for  this  will  require  the  con- 


sumption of  nearly  5.000,000  tons  of 
coal.  The  railroads  in  America  need 
between  2,000,000  and  3,000,000  tons  of 
steel  rails,  but  they  cannot  get  them,  be- 
cause the  rolling  mills  are  so  busy  pro- 
ducing steel  for  ships  that  they  are  al- 
ready nearly  two  years  behind  the  orders 
given  them  by  the  railways.  As  in 
dozens  of  other  cases,  it  will  soon  be  a 
question  of  which  shall  we  make,  shells 
or  rails?  savs  Mr.  Parsons. 


ZEEBRUGGE   AND   AFTER. 


Archibald  Hurd,  writing  in  The  fort- 
nightly Rcvieiv,  gives  a  much-needed 
warning  concerning  the  results  and  the 
meaning  of  the  brilliant  naval  raid  6n 
Zeebrugge  and  Ostend.    He  says: — 

There  arc  times  when  the  truth  .should  he 
told  bluntly  without  circumlocution  and  with- 
out any  attempt  tcr-  conceal  its  nakedness. 
These  raids  a;re  cases  in  point.  The  narra- 
tive of  the  superb  daredevil  ventures  struck 
the  popular  imagination.  At  first  it  was  re- 
ported that  heavy,  if  only  temporary,  injury 
of  high  military  importance  had  been  inflicted 
on  the  Germans  on  St.  George's  Day,  and 
there  was  no  exact  information  as  to  the 
number  of  British  officers  and  men  killed  and 
wounded,  so  that  the  delight  in  the  achieve- 
ment was  not  restrained.  But  knowledge  has 
since  come  to  us  of  the  price  paid  in  human 
life,  without,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  affect- 
ing appreciably  the  popular  verdict  on  the 
manner  in  which  naval  power,  in  a  general 
and  not  in  a  particular  sense,  can  be  employed 
with  success.  The  raids  have  been  acclaimed 
as  brilliant  and  overdue  exhibitions  of  the 
offensive  spirit  of  the  navy.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested— mistakenly,  as  will  be  ^.xplained — 
that  they  may  be  accepted  as  the  first  fruits 
of  a  more  vigorous  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Admiralty,  at  last  dominated  by  the  active 
instincts  traditional  of  the  British  navy.  Any 
such  appreciation  of  the  operations  on  the 
two  Belgian  ports  occupied  by  the  Germans 
is  dangerous. 

He  points  out  that  there  were  GOO 
British  casualties,  amongst  them  20 
officers  and  17(i  men  killed,  which  was 
a  very  heavy  price  to  pay  for  the  re- 
sults achieved,  for  whilst  Zeebrugge  was 
perhaps  blocked  for  some  weeks,  the 
Germans  were  still  able  to  use  Ostend, 
which  "  stands  in  much  the  same  relation 
as  Zeebrugge  to  the  inland  naval  base  of 
Bruges,  which  they  have  developed  with 
much  care."  Archibald  Hurd  fears  that 
public  opinion  may  induce  Ministers, 
sailors  and  soldiers  to  venture  on  under- 
takings    which     are     little    more    than 


gambles,  and  which  achieve  no  per- 
manent result.  Gallipoli,  he  says,  was  a 
danger  signal,  and  the  recent  raids  con- 
stitute another.  He  then  gives  various 
historical  parallels  in  order  to  emphasise 
his  warnings  concerning  the  foolishness 
of  imagining  that  the  navy  alone  can  suc- 
cessfully attack  the  Belgian  ports.  The 
unique  power  which  maritime  nations 
have  always  exercised  rests  in  the  co- 
ordinated exercise  of  sea  power  and  land 
power. 

Nelson  attempted  to  attack  Boulogne, 
a  defended  port,  and  failed.  In  1801, 
in  which  year  the  great  Admiral  had 
made  his  name  and  fame,  he  was  called 
to  the  command  of  the  British  fleet  in 
the  Channel,  as  only  his  presence  in 
charge  could  quiet  the  public  mind  af- 
frighted by  the  dread  of  French  in- 
vasion. Nelson  was  anxious  to  take  the 
otifensive,  realising  that  there  would  be 
no  peace  of  mind  in  England  until  he 
had  made  his  power  felt  by  the  enemy. 
He,  therefore,  decided  to  attack  Bou- 
logne by  sending  boatloads  of  blue- 
jackets into  the  harbour  to  capture  and 
burn  the  shipping  there.  Writing  before 
he  launched  the  expedition,  he  said:  "I 
own  that  this  boat  warfare  is  not  ex- 
actly congenial  to  my  feelings,  and  I 
find  I  get  laughed  at  for  my  puny  mode 
of  attack."  The  boats'  crews  suffered  a 
loss  of  about  a  hundred  killed  and 
wounded,  but  the  expedition  failed.  The 
repulse  was  a  sore  blow  to  Nelson,  who 
said :  "  My  mind  suffered  much  more 
than  if  I  had  had  a  leg  shot  off  in  this 
business." 

He  then  went  to  have  a  look  at  Flush- 
ing, but  decided  that  he  needed  at  least 
5000  troops  to  attack  it  with,  as  well  as 
his  ships.    Although  he  remained  in  com- 
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mand  of  the  fleet  for  some  time,  Nelson 
never  again  seriously  attempted  to  reach 
the  enemy  in  his  ports,  and  surrendered 
his  command,  knowing  that  in  the  eyes 
of  many  of  his  countrymen,  he  had 
seemed  to  fall  far  short  of  their  concep- 
tion of  a  British  naval  officer.         \ 

Poor  Nelson !  He  became  something  less 
than  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  who  thought  him  either  over- 
timorous  or  over-venturesome.  A  Mr.  Hill 
attempted  to  blackmail  him  to  the  extent  of 
ilOO,  threatening  in  default  of  payment  to 
publish  in  the  newspapers  severe  strictures  on 
the  Admiral.  NelSon  was  fully  conscious  of 
his  unpopularity ;  he  could  do  nothing  right. 
"  The  people  at  the  watering-places,"  he  re- 
marked in  a  letter  on  September  14th,  "  have 
been  very  free  in  their  conversations,  and  I 
believe  the  Mayor  of  Deal  either  put  a  vaga- 
bond in  prison  or  sent  him  out  of  town  for 
arraigning  my  conduct  in  being  careless  of 
poor  seamen's  lives.  But  I  trouble  not  my 
head  on  these  matters;  my  conscience  tells 
me  that  I  do  my  best. 

Another  illustration  given  by  Mr. 
Hurd  is  that  of  the  attempt  of  Admiral 
Sampson  to  subdue  Santiago,  and  by 
sinking  a  ship  in  the  harbour  mouth,  to 
bottle  up  the  Spanish  fleet.  As  we  know, 
that  scheme  failed  entirely.  The 
Japanese  also  failed  in  their  naval  at- 
tempts on  Port  Arthur,  in  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war.  The  Japanese  were  im- 
mensely superior  in  sea  power  to  the 
Russians,  and  in  the  popular  estimation 
should  have  succeeded  in  destroying  the 
Russian  fleet  at  Port  Arthur  without 
much  difficulty.  Then  there  is  the  ex- 
ample of  Gallipoli,  which  is  fresh  in  our 
memories.  In  modern  times,  says  Mr. 
Hurd,  no  fleet  unsupported  by  military 
force,  has  succeeded  in  wresting  a  de- 
fended port  from  an  enemy  or  blockad- 
ing in  the  enemy. 

The  progress  of  physical  science  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years  has  strengthened 
the  defensive.  Powerful  searchlights,  high- 
power  guns,  submarine  mines,  destroyers, 
armed  with  quick-firing  weapons  as  well  as 
torpedoes,  and  submarines  have  all  contri- 
buted to  exaggerate  the  power  of  an  enemy 
determined  to  defend  a  naval  base.  The 
effect  has  been  to  minimise  the  influence  which 
ships  of  war  can  exert  in  such  circumstances. 

Every  historical  example  which  could  be 
quoted  supports  the  conclusion  that,  though 
the  sea  controls  the  land,  sea^power  cannot 
directly  fight  land-power.  The  folly  of  any 
such  attem.pt  was  later  on  to  be  illustrated 
at  Gallipoli.  But  in  the  absence  of  know- 
ledge of  the  grievous  losses  subsequently  to 
be  incurred,  the  British  authorities  in  the 
autumn  of   1914  can  have  been   in  no   doubt 


that  any  effort  to  turn  the  Germans  out  of 
Belgian  ports  called  for  a  combined  naval 
and  military  operation.  The  sequence  of 
events  suggests  that  during  subsequent  months 
the  seamen  waited  upon  the  soldiers. 

The  attempt  on  the  Belgian  ports 
should  have  been  made,  in  his  opinion, 
long  ago,  for  the  moment  the  Gennans 
got  there,  "  it  became  a  matter  of 
urgency  to  us  that  since  they  threatened 
our  communications  military  and  econo- 
mic, they  should  be  expelled  before  they 
could  establish  themselves,  mounting 
guns,  laying  minefields  and  developing 
bases  for  mosquito  craft  and  aircraft." 
Every  month's  delay  increased  the  diffi- 
culties of  any  operation  which  might  be 
undertaken. 

We  must  assume,  and  there  is  warrant  for 
assuming,  that  expert  naval  opinion  pressed 
for  action  with  a  view  to  driving  the  enemy 
V  from  the  Belgian  coast.  It  stands  on  record 
that  at  that  time,  when  the  operation  pre- 
sented few  technical  difficulties,  no  action  was 
taken.  Any  expedition  stood  in  competition, 
first,  with  the  mission  in  France  which  had 
been  already  assigned  to  the  British  Army, 
and,  secondly,  with  the  Gallipoli  expedition 
•  which  was  afterwards  undertaken.  Even- 
tually, in  circumstances  which  are  at  present 
obscure  so  far  as  the  general  public  arc  con- 
cerned, the  Belgian  scheme  was,  if  not  aban- 
doned,   indefinitely   postponed. 

Whatever  the  cause,  opportunity  was 
never  seized  for  a  combined  expedition, 
but  the  Naval  War  Staff,  even  in  the 
days  of  Lord  Jellicoe,  had  decided  to  do 
something  to  free  the  Straits  of  Dover, 
if  possible,  from  the  menace  of  the  Ger- 
man mosquito  craft  issuing  from  Bruges 
by  way  either  of  Ostend  or  Zeebrugge. 

Compared  with  the  positions  created  by  the 
Germans  along  the  Belgian  coast,  as  along 
the  German  littoral,  the  Americans  and  the 
Japanese  were  faced  at  Santiago  and  Port 
Arthur  with  defences  of  an  elementary  charac- 
ter. Moreover,  the  Belgian  coast  is  protected 
by  shoals  and  currents  rendering  navigation 
without  lights  extremely  hazardous.  In  spite 
of  historical  warnings,  the  decision  was  evi- 
dently reached  that  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  seal  up  the  two  Belgian  ports,  even  though 
the  effect  should  last  only  for  a  few  montlis. 

Briefly  describing  the  actual  circum- 
stances of  the  raid,  Mr.  Hurd  says  that 
there  were  so  many  volunteers  that  the 
difficulty  was  to  make  a  selection  from 
the  large  number  that  came  forward. 
On  no  less  than  three  occasions  the  ex- 
pedition of  seventy  vessels  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions  left  for  the  Belgian  coast, 
and  had  to  return  as  one  or  other  of  the 
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elements  necessary  to  success  was  want- 
ing. When  the  final  attack  was  made, 
the  wind  shifted  at  tiie  critical  moment. 
The  block  ships  off  Ostend  were  sunk 
out  of  the  fairwav  in  consequence,  and 
change  of  wind  exposed  the  Vindictive 
to  the  enemy's  fire  at  Zeehrugge.  with 
the  result  that  not  half  the  numijcr  of 
men  it  was  originally  intended  to  land 
on  the  mole  got  there.  In  conclusion,  he 
says  that  the  raids  suggest  a  warning. 
They  illustrate  once  more  the  limitations 
of  naval  power,  and  the  high  morale  of 
our  seamen  and  marines. 

But  unl)ouiided  admiration  for  the  manner 
in  which  officers,  seamen,  and  marines  ac- 
quitted themselves  should  not  blind  us  to  the 
lesson  which  these  raids  enforce.  The  navy 
is  not  a  free  agent,  any  more  than  the  British 
army  is  a  free  agent.  Both  are  mortgaged  to 
a  great  cause.  Our  naval  power  is  the  first 
line  of  defence,  and  of  offence,  of  that  cause : 


it  is  the  essential  support  of  the  army.  War 
cannot  he  made  without  risks,  hut,  as  Nelson 
and  liis  companions  declared  time  and  again, 
there  are  some  risks  which  it  would  be  folly 
to  incur.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  newer 
developments  of  naval  warfare  with  which 
officers  to-day  have  become  familiar,  tlie  lurk- 
ing treachery  of  mine  and  sul)marine  in  the 
waters,  the  high-power  guns  of  coastal  for- 
tifications, or  the  watchful  aeroplane  and  air- 
ship overhead  ;  l)ut  they  ruled  out  absolutely 
the  suggestion  that  ships  of  the  main  fleet 
should  attack  forts.  Nelson  went  further 
than  that :  he  declared  not  once,  but  on  several 
occasions,  that,  though  he  longed  for  battle 
and  realised  that  a  victory  was  necessary  to 
his  country,  he  would  not  be  drawn  into 
action  under  unfavourable  conditions. 

He  holds  that  the  greatest  danger 
which  the  future  holds  is  that  "  the  ap- 
peal which  the  two  Belgian  coast  raids 
made  upon  popular  imagination  may 
undermine  the  sound  principles  which 
hitherto  have  guided  naval  policy." 


THE   GERMAN    SUPER-GUN. 


The  fragments  of  shells  fired  from 
the  gigantic  German  gun  into  Paris  have 
made  it  possible  to  get  some  idea  of  the 
sort  of  weapon  which  was  being  used. 
It  has  been  established  beyond  any  doubt 
that  the  shells  are  formed  with  two 
separate  sets  of  rifling,  each  with  its 
own  copper  band  behind  it,  that  is  to  say 
that  the  Germans  have  rifled  the  shells 
as  well  as  the  gun.  Each  shell  has  two 
fuses,  one  at  the  base  and  the  second  in 
the  centre.  There  is  a  special  wind 
shield  at  the  nose  of  the  shell. 

A  study  of  this  material  suggests  that  the 
Germans  have  had  some  troui)le  in  two  par- 
ticulars. First,  in  securing  the  proper  detona- 
tion of  the  shell ;  and,  second,  in  obtaining  the 
enormous  velocity  of  rotation  which  is  neces- 
sary in  a  flight  whose  duration  is  about  three 
minutes.  Why  two  fuses  should  be  necessary 
is  puzzling,  unless  indeed  the  shell-filler  has 
had  to  l)e  made  so  inert  against  shock  as  to 
call  for  such  provision.  This,  however,  is 
not  at  all  probable,  and  it  seems  to  us  tliat  the 
two  fuses  are  used  merely  to  make  it  doubly 
certain  that  the  shell  will  be  exploded — if  one 
fuse  should  fail  to  function  the  proba!)ilities 
are  that  the  other  would.     The  detonation  of 


the  whole  charge  is  made  certain  by  the  holes 
in  the  diaphragm  through  whicii.  of  course, 
the  flame  of  explosion  would  pass  to  the  other 
chamber. 

It  is  pretty  evident  that  the  Gennans 
must  have  had  trouble  with  the  copper 
rifling  bands,  for  otherwise  they  would 
not  have  returned  to  the  long-abandoned 
practice  of  providing  rifling  or  studs  or 
other  equivalent  on  the  face  of  the  shell 
itself.  Evidently  they  found  that  the 
copper  did  not  provide  sufiicient  resist- 
ance to  withstand  the  shearing  and 
stripping  effects  of  the  inertia  of  the 
shell  against  rotation. 

The  provision  of  an  additional  rifling  band 
toward  the  head  of  the  shell  is  something 
novel.  At  an  earlier  period  in  the  develop- 
ment of  ordnance,  a  band  was  placed  at  this 
point,  Imt  its  function  was  to  act  merely  as  a 
centreing  or  hearing  band  to  maintain  the 
shell  in  its  true  axial  position  in  tlie  bore.  In 
this  case,  however,  the  Germans  have  used  it 
as  a  rifling  band  and  additional  gas  check.  It 
would  serve  as  a  check  for  such  gases  as  may 
liave  forced  their  way  past  the  rifling  band  at 
the  base. 
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Q.— How  does  General  Foch  Pronounce  his 
name? 

A. — This  question  was  recently  answered 
in  these  pages,  where  it  was  stated  that  it 
would  be  pronounced  "  Fok.'  Any  French- 
man would  pronouix;e  it  in  this  way,  for  in 
French  the  ch  is  pronounced  k — roch,  for 
instance,  being  pronounced  ''  rok."  One 
who  wa-s  associated  for  many  years  with  the 
General's  brother  states,  however,  that  the 
correct  pronunciation  is  "  Fush,"  pro- 
nounced in  the  same  way  as  "Hush." 
This  must  be  accepted  as  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation. Statements  have  been  made  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  pronounced  "  Fosch," 
which  would  rhyme  with  "  Boche,"  but 
that  is  more  probably  the  way  in  which  the 
Germans  would  prcmounce  his  name.  The 
great  Genejralissimo  should  therefore  be 
known  the  world  over  as  General  "  Fush." 

Q. — Are  triplanes  much  used  at  the  front? 

A. — Last  year  the  British  employed  a 
few  squadroins  of  Sopwith  triplanes  with 
excellent  results,  but  the  biplane  type  has 
been  in  practically  universal  use  for  the 
last  two  years.  Monoplanes  seem  to  be 
appearing  in  the  air  again,  however,  as  de- 
signers have  found  that  they  have  greater 
speed,  better  climbing  ability,  and  great 
manoeuvring  p>ower.  The  Germans  are 
reported  to  be  rapidly  increasing  their 
number  of  triplanes,  which  appear  to  give 
good    service. 

Q.— Is  the  statement  correct  that  all  the  ash 
trees  in  Great  Britain  are  being  cut 
down  to  supply  wood  for  aeroplanes? 

A. — The  Aerial  League  recently  ap- 
j)ealed  to  landowners  to  offer  their  ash 
trees  for  this  purpose,  with  the  result  that 
between  three  and  four  thousand  trees  were 
immediately  offered.  The  Government  re- 
quirements, however,  for  the  year  are  ex- 
pected to  exceed  200,000  trees. 

Q.— Are   the    German    prisoners   of   war    in 
England  employed  on  useful  work? 

A. — The  Under-Secretary  of  War  stated 
in  the  House  of  Commons  recently  that 
there  were  65,000  German  prisoners  of  war 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  whom  42,000 
were  employed  in  agriculture,  quarrying, 
and  other  'work  of  national  importance. 
It  had  been  suggested  that  a  number  of 
prisoners  might  be  employed  in  the  coal 
mines,  but  there  were  great  difficulties  in 
ihe  way,  and  this  had  not  been  done.     Pre- 


sumably the  bulk  of  these  men  will  now  be 
exchanged  under  the  arrangement  reached 
at  the  Hague  the  other  day. 

Q.— Have  arrangements  been  made  for  the 
exchange  of  any  other  prisoners  ex- 
cepting the  French  and  British? 

A. — German  and  Belgian  delegates  about 
a  month  ago  signed  an  agreement  at  Berne 
for  the  exchange  of  civilian  prisoners,  in- 
cluding women,  girls  and  boys  under  seven- 
teen, men  over  45  and  unfit  for  militarv' 
service,  and  all  clergymen  and  medical  men. 
The  Belgian  Government  after  the  agree- 
ment was  made,  ofhciallv  thanked  the  Pope 
for  contributing  to  the  success  of  the 
negotiations. 

Q.— What  happens  to  a  British  prisoner  of 
war  in  the  interval  before  his  capture 
is  notified  and  parcels  can  be  sent  him 
from  England? 

A.  — It  is  reckoned  that  before  the  usucd 
parcels  begin  to  reach  a  man  who  has  been 
taken  prisoner  at  least  two  months  must 
elapse.  In  order  to  bridge  this  interval, 
the  Central  Prisoners  of  War  Committee 
maintains  a  large  depot  at  Rotterdam, 
where  a  supply  is  kept  of  20,000  emer- 
gency parcels,  each  of  which  is  sufficient 
to  keep  two  prisoners  for  a  week.  Each 
prisoner  of  war  has  three  parcels  of  food- 
.stuffs  sent  him  every  fortnight,  each  parcel 
weighing  between  ten  and  eleven  pounds. 
In  addition,  he  has  sent  to  him  eight  pounds 
of  bread  every  fortnight  from  Copenhagen 
and  Berne. 

Q.— How  much  does  the  British  Government 
have  to  pay  out  in  war  pensions? 

A. — ^Sir  Alfred  Watson,  the  Government 
Actuary,  recently  made  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  amount  of  money  which 
would  have  to  be  paid  out  in  19 19  would 
be  ;^45,ooo,ooo.  Providing  the  war  ends 
this  year  he  estimates  that  by  1930  the  an- 
nual disbursOTient  would  have  been  reduced 
to  ^40,000,000.  In  1940  it  would 
be  ;jr3o,ooo,ooo,  in  1950  ^20,000,000, 
and  in  i960  ^10,000,000;  but  it  would 
not  wholly  disappear  in  1970,  as  pension 
payments,  on  account  of  the  war,  would 
continue  even  after  that  distant  date.  If 
the  war  continues  until  191 9  the  pensions 
bill  will  further  increase,  and  it  is  expected 
that  if  it  is  still  raging  in  1920  the  amount 
to  pay  out  in  that  year  will  be  nearly 
;^6o,ooo,ooo. 
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Q. — Have  you  'any  particulars  as  to  the 
number  of  disabled  soldiers  in  Great 
Britain? 

A. — Mr.  Hodge,  Minister  of  Pensions, 
stated  recently  that  up  to  the  end  of  April, 
1918,  the  iuiml>er  of  disabled  men  was 
341,025.  An  analysis  of  the  nature  of  in- 
juries and  diseases  showed  that  injuries 
to  the  eyesight  accounted  for  28  per  cent., 
to  legs  and  arms  necessitating  amputation 
2.6  and  1.46  per  cent,  respectively,  to  legs 
and  arms  not  necessitating  amputation  11.9 
and  8.45  per  cent,  respectively,  and  to  hands 
4.45  per  cent.  Chest  troubles  and  tuber- 
culosis account  for  11.65  P^'"  cent.,  rheu- 
matism for  6.5  i>er  cent.,  heart  disease  for 
10.3  per  cent.,  nervous  diseases  for  just 
under  6  per  cent.,  and  miscellaneous  dis- 
eases for  18.7  per  cent.  Last  year  the 
Pensions  Department  paid  out  ^23,000.000 
and  for  191 8  it  is  estimated  that  no  less 
than  ^46.000,000  will  be  required.  The 
pensions  staff  had  increased  during  the  last 
vear  from  3700  to  6200,  and  was  still 
rapidly  expanding  to  meet  the  w-eekly 
growth  of  15.000  ca.ses  to  be  dealt  with. 

Q.— Is  repatriation  going  on  apace  in  Great 
Britain? 

A. — Mr.  Roberts,  the  Minister  for 
Labour,  stated  that  from  April,  1915,  to 
March,  191 8,  204,083  discharged  soldiery 
and  sailors  had  been  resistered  in  the  nine 
divisional  areas  of  the  department,  and 
95,983  men  had  found  through  the  ex- 
changes their  first  simple  employment  on 
discharge.  During  April  of  this  year  of 
the  men  who  had  passed  through  the  dis- 
charge centres  32  per  cent,  had  returned 
to  their  former  employment,  and  4  per 
cent,  to  their  own  businesses.  Consider- 
able difficulty  was  experienced  in  dealing 
with  discharged  officers.  It  was  found  that 
young  officers  were  inclined  to  set  too  high 
a  financial  value  on  their  services.  Re- 
cently, howev€>r,  the  department  had  set 
up  a  special  branch  to  deal  with  these  men, 
who,  while  retaining  their  rank,  will  be 
trained  so  as  to  obtain  suitable  occupations 
when  they  left  the  army. 

Q.— Is  it  true  that  a  blind  man  cannot  be- 
come a  qualified  masseur? 

A. — It  is  constantly  stated  that  blind  men 
cannot  become  qualified  in  this  profession 
owing  to  their  inability  to  read  the  gauges 
on  the  electrical  contrivances  employed,  and 
the  impossibility  of  their  studying  anatomy. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  at  the  last  examinations 
in  Great  Britain  a  St.  Dunsfan's  graduate 
passed  second  out  of  the  320  entrants  from 
all  parts,  all  of  wdiom  were  sighted  except 


his  ten  fellow  graduates  from  St.  Dun- 
stan's.  In  England,  at  any  rate,  it  appears 
possible  for  a  blind  man  to  become  a  fully 
qualified  masst^ur. 

Q.— Will  the  British  crops  this  year  suffice 
to  feed  the  people  if  nothing  at  all 
were  imported? 

A. — It  is  estimated  that  if  the  yield  is 
an  average  one  the  harvest  of  1918  would 
provide  forty  weeks'  supply  of  breadstuffs 
for  the  entire  population  at  the  present 
scale  of  consumption,  and  on  the  existing 
basis  of  milling.  In  1916-17  the  harvests 
supplied  enough  breadstuffs  for  the  entire 
population  for  eleven  weeks  only.  In 
1917-18  there  was  a  slight  increase,  and 
enough  was  produced  to  provide  breadstuffs 
for  thirteen  weeks,  so  that  evidently  this 
year  the  harvest  will  be  three  times  as  large 
as  it  was  last,  and  wheat  to  provide  bread- 
stuffs  for  twelve  weeks  only  will  have  to 
be  imjx>rted.  This  increased  production 
will  mean  a  saving  of  1,500,000  tons  of 
shipping.  Altogether  well  over  4,000,000 
acres  more  land  was  put  under  cultivation 
this  year  than  last.  Towards  this  total 
England  and  Wales  contributed  2,500,000, 
Ireland  1,500,000,  Scotland  300,000.  The 
wheat  crop  is  the  highest  recorded  since 
1882.  The  oat  crop  is  greater  by  20  per 
cent,  than  any  previously  recorded,  and  the 
potato  crop  is  27  per  cent,  higher  than 
ever  before.  It  is  estimated  that  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  alone  there  are  200,00c 
fewer  male  labourers  on  the  land  to-day 
t>han  in  the  year  before  the  war,  after 
crediting  all  military  and  prison  labour  fur- 
nished by  the  Government,  so  that  the  re- 
markable increase  in  cultivation  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  u.se  of  mechanical 
labour-saving  agricultural  machinery  and 
female  labour. 

Q.— Does  Ireland  supply  England  with  much 
food? 

A. — England  has  always  draw'n  large 
supplies  from  Ireland,  and  since  the  war 
broke  out  it  has  proved  a  rich  storehou'^e 
of  food  for  Great  Britain.  In  19 13, 
84^,000  cattle,  490.000  sheep,  and  17^,000 
pigs  were  sent  from  Ireland  to  market  in 
Great  Britain.  Practically  all  of  them 
were  used  for  meat.  English  stock-raisers 
breed  for  milk-producing  purposes,  and  not 
for  meat  production.  For  the  latter  Jj^ey 
rely  almost  entirely  on  Ireland.  When  it 
was  proposed  to  enforce  conscription  in  Ire- 
land, the  Irish  farmers  spoke  openly  of  in- 
stituting a  boycott  of  food  exports  to  Great 
Britain,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  uncertainty 
caused    by    the    prospect     of    conscription^ 
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coupled  with  the  shortage  of  labour,  is 
hav'ing  a  very  prejudicial  effect  upon  Irish 
farming  op)erations. 

Q.— Is  there  much  waste  in  England  now? 

,  A. — No.  The  war  has  taught  the  lesson 
that  there  should  be  really  no  such  thing 
as  waste.  The  saying  in  England  is  now 
general  :  "  There  is  a  shell  for  our  guns 
in  every  kitchen  in  the  country."  Out  of 
the  waste 'bones  and  fats  of  the  army 
kitchens  the  propel lants  for  no  less  than 
23,000,000  i8-p>ounder  shells  have  been 
produced.  Bones  and  fat  and  other  waste 
which  usually  went  into  the  fire  or  the  dust 
bin  are  now  carefully  preserved  by  the 
housewife  and  sold  to  the  rag  and  bone 
man,  who  gives  i|d.  a  pound  for  bones, 
and  even  more  for  old  fats.  This  indivi- 
dual has  indeed  come  into  his  own,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  indispens- 
able men  in  England  to-day. 

Q. — What  is  the  national  flower  of  the  United 
States? 

A. — The  Americans  have  no  floral  em- 
blem, but  are  searching  about  lo  find  a 
suitable  one.  The  choice  seems  likely  to 
fall  on  the  Columbine,  which  is  a  native 
of  America,  and  flourishes  in  almost  every 
State  of  the  Union.  It  can  be  easily  cul- 
tivated, and  flowers  from  April  to  July, 
and  is  therefore  available  on  the  two  oc- 
casions when  a  national  floral  emblem  is 
most  desired — Memorial  Day  and  4th  July. 
The  national  bird  of  the  United  States  is 
the  eagle.  Most  countries  have  a  floral 
emblem.  Great  Britain,  for  instance,  has 
the  rose,  France  the  lily,  Germany  the  blue 
cornflower.  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland 
have  as  emblems  the  leek,  the  thistle,  and 
the  shamrock  respectively.  The  national 
animal  of  Great  Britain  is  the  lion,  of 
France  the  cock,  of  Germany  the  eagle,  of 
Belgium  the  lion. 

Q. — Are  the  American  troops  now  on  active 
service  conscripts  or  volunteers? 

A. — This  matter  has  been  dealt  with  in 
previous  issues.  Probably  the  first  million 
American  troops  who  crossed  the  Atlantic 
were  volunteers.  The  conscripts  were  not 
called  to  the  colours  until  October  of  last 
year,  and  the  next  draft  to  replace  these 
men  in  camp  was  only  made  quite  recentlv. 
Therefore  we  may  assume  that  only  the 
most  recent  arrivals  in  France  are  con- 
scripted men.  The  volunteers  swelled  the 
ranks  of  the  regular  army,  and  of  the 
National  Guard.  The  conscripts  form 
what  is  known  as  the  National  Army,  which 


up  to  May  was  the  smallest  of  the  three 
military  bodies. 

Q. — Has  the  birth  rate  fallen  greatly  in 
Germany  since  the  war  began? 

A. — It  was  stated  recently  in  the  German 
papers  that  the  number  of  births  in  19 17 
was  only  1,100,000,  whereas  on  the  basis 
of  the  population  and  previous  birth  rates 
the  number  of  births  should  have  bee.i 
2,000,000.  So  that  there  were  roughly 
900,000,  too  few  babies  born  in  Germany 
last  year.  Great  care  has,  however,  been 
exercised,  and  the  infant  mortality  has  con- 
siderably diminished.  Additional  food 
rations  are  issued  by  local  authorities  to 
expectant  and  nursing  mothers,  and  many 
centres  have  been  established  for  the  care 
and  supervision  of  children  ip  to  five  years 
of  age.  In  Breslau  and  other  cities  special 
assistance  is  given  from  municipal  funds  to 
unmarried  mothers  who  wish  to  bring  up 
their  children  themselves.  In  others  illegi- 
timate children  are  placed  under  a  body 
of  official  guardians,  and  a  system  of  war 
sponsorship  for  needy  children  generally, 
which  had  its  origin  in  a  Red  Cross  scheme, 
has  developed  very  extensively.  In  some 
quarters  this  has  assumed  the  form  of  a 
movement  for  looking  after  the  children 
throughout  their  school  life,  and  funds 
have  been  invested  which  will  later  be 
used  to  apprentice  them  to  various  tirades. 

Q.— Did  the  Germans  send  troops  through 
Holland  over  the  Dutch  railways  during 
either  of  their  big  offensives  this  year? 

A. — No.  They  did  not  send  any  troops 
through  Holland.  The  controversy  between 
the  Dutch  and  German  Governments  which 
was  settled  recently  concerned  the  despatch 
of  sand  and  gravel  from  Holland  to  Bel- 
gium, and  also  its  transport  over  the  Lim- 
burg  line  from  Dusseldorf  to  Antwerp. 
International  law  forbids  the  transport  of 
troops  through  neutral  territories,  but  per- 
mits war  materials  to  be  so  sent,  and  even 
allows  soldiers  not  in  uniform  to  pass  over 
neutral  railways. 

Q.— When  a  British  or  Allied  hospital  ship 
is  torpedoed,  does  the  Red  Gross  suffer 
the   loss   In  tonnage,  or   is   it  replaced 
I  from  the  general  commercial  fleet? 

A. — Hospital  ships  are  not  run  by  the 
Red  Cross  Society,  but  by  the  Government. 
When  one  is  sunk,  it  must  be  replaced  by 
some  other  ship,  and  one  is  therefore  with- 
drawn for  the  purpose  from  the  commercial 
fleet.  It  is  the  same  with  auxiliary  cruisers. 
When  these  are  sunk,  their  places  must  be 
taken  by  other  vessels  taken  from  the  com- 
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mercial  fleet,  and  armed  for  the  pmpose. 
Hitherto  the  practice  has  been  to  give  only 
the  total  tonnage  of  merchant  ships  sunk 
by  U-boats  each  month.  Actually,  how- 
ever, as  auxiliary  cruisers  and  other  vessels 
employed  by  the  army  and  the  navy  must 
be  replaced  from  the  mercantile  fleets,  the 
sinking  of  such  boats  reduces  the  available 
commercial  fleet  just  as  surely  as  if  mer- 
chant   ships  themselves  were  sunk. 

Q.— How  long  does  it  take  a  ship  to  make  a 
round-trip  across  the  Atlantic? 

A. — It  ought  to  take  big  modern  ships, 
such  as  the  requisitioned  German  Vaier- 
land  and  others,  only  about  three  weeks  to 
take  a  load  of  men  and  supplies  to  France 
and  get  back  to  an  American  port.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  the  congestion  is 
so  great  that  it  takes  50  or  60  davs  to  make 
a  round  trip.  Aside  from  the  frightful 
congestion  which  protracts  the  time  for 
coaling  and  loading,  the  faster  ships  are 
held  down  in  speed  by  the  necessity  of  taK- 
ing  the  rate  of  speed  on  a  given  trip  that 
the  whole  convoy  must  adopt,  which  is,  of 
course,  the  speed  of  the  slowest  ship  in  it. 

Q.— What  is  a  depth-bomb? 

A. — It  is  the  best  device  so  far  found  for 
fighting  the  submarine.  Depth-bombs  are 
bombs  loaded  with  200  or  300  pounds  of 
verv  high  explosive,  generally  trinitrotoluol. 
They  are  carried  in  a  special  apparatus  at 
the  stem  of  ships  that  hunt  submarines, 
and  they  are  so  adjusted  that  they  can  be 
dropped  into  the  sea  instantly  by  pulling  a 
lever. 

Q. — How  are  they  used? 

A. — When  a  destroyer  or  other  sub- 
marine-hunting vessel  sig-hts  a  periscope,  it 
races  towards  the  spot  at  full  speed,  gene- 
rally firing  as  it  goes.  While  the  submarine 
generally  manages  to  submerge  before  the 
patrol-ship  can  reach  it,  there  is  almost  al- 
ways a  surface  disturbance,  due  to  the 
motion  of  the  under-water  craft.  If  the 
patrol  vessel  can  reach  the  spot  in  reason- 
ably good  time,  there  is  a  fair  chance  to 
ascertain  with  some  degree  of  accuracy 
where  the  submarine  is.  The  bombs  are 
dropped  then,  and  they  explode  under 
water. 

Q.— Suppose   the   depth-bomb    does  not   hit 
the  submarine? 

A. — It  will  explode  anyway.  Depth- 
bombs  are  provided  with  an  appliance  that 


is  set  to  go  off  automatically  at  any  desired 
depth.  As  the  force  of  the  explosion  under 
water  is  enormous,  a  submarine  may  be 
damaged  sufficiently  to  sink  it  if  the  bomb 
explodes  anywhere  within  a  hundred  feet 
of  it. 

Q.— What  is  a  smoke-box? 

A. — It  is  a  box  pierced  with  holes  and 
filled  with  chemicals.  When  it  is  desired 
to  screen  a  vessel  from  a  submarine,  the 
box  is  thrown  overboard.  Water  rushes  in 
and  the  chemicals  immediately  produce  a 
dense  smoke,  which  hides  the  ship  exactly 
as  if  it  had  entered  a  fog  bank. 

Q. — Is  the  shortage  of  food  in  Germany  and 
Austria  as  great  as  the  cables  would 
have  us  believe? 

A. — There  is  undoubtedly  a  very  severe 
shortage  of  food  in  both  those  countries,  but 
it  is  probably  not  much  greater  now  than 
it  was  last  year,  for  instance,  and  cer- 
tainly the  optimistic  reports  to  the  effect 
that  Germany  would  be  starved  into  sub- 
mission in  a  couple  of  vears  have  proved 
unfounded.  At  the  same  time,  whilst  it  is 
]X)ssible  for  a  whole  people  to  subsist  on 
almost  starvation  rations  for  some  time, 
ultimately  mal-nutrition  must  tell,  and  the 
morale  of  the  entire  people  be  undermined, 
whilst  they  will  be  far  more  su.sceptible  to 
disease  and  illness  than  if  they  were  living 
on  adequate  rations.  Actually  some  of  the 
neutral  countries  are  suffering  more  than 
the  Central  Powers.  A  letter  recently  re- 
ceived from  Sweden  mentions  that  farmers 
there  have  been  obliged  to  take  the  thatch 
off  the  houses  and  cut  it  up  for  fodder  for 
the  cows,  many  of  which  are  so  weak  that 
they  have  to  be  slung  up  in  straps  to  keep 
them  on  their  feet.  In  various  places  no 
butter,  no  bread,  no  potatoes  are  to  be  ob- 
tained, and  for  more  than  six  months  there 
have  been  no  cereals.  "  We  never  have 
more  than  one  dish  at  a  time  for  meals.  It 
may  seem  a  saving,  but  it  is  not  when  you 
consider  that  beef  costs  4/9  per  pound, 
horseflesh  3/6,  and  a  cabbage  1/9.  Carrots 
and  parsnips  here  are  worth  9d.  a  pound. 
Horseflesh,  we  are  able  to  get  four  times  a 
week,  and  use  boiled  turnips  instead  of  pud- 
ding or  other  dishes.  A  suit  of  clothes 
costs  from  ^16  to  ;^i7,  and  a  woollen 
jacket,  if  it  can  possibly  be  had,  22/-. 
Coffee  is  unobtainable,  and  the  suKstitute 
is  burnt  rye.  Potatoes,  cheese,  butter,  drip- 
ping, peas  and  the  like  are  regarded  as 
dainties,     and    can    rarely    be    obtained." 
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MEMOIRS    OF    AN    AVERAGE    MAN. 


To  the  conventional  European  mind 
there  is  something  dreadfully  shocking 
in  the  frank  publication  of  the  observa- 
tions of  a  diplomat  not  yet  deceased. 
Mr.  Gerard  was  well  aware  of  the  shud- 
dering sensibilities  he  would  tweak  when 
he  decided  to  publish  his  Four  Years  in 
Germany,  and  his  Face  to  Face  With 
Kaiserism,  in  some  respects  a  continua- 
tion of  the  earlier  book.  But  the  old 
style  diplomacy  produced  the  war.  This 
appears  to  Mr.  Gerard  as  a  sufificient 
ground  for  disregarding  its  proprieties, 
when  this  is  necessary,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  better  understanding  of  the  enemy. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Gerard's  writings  do  very  materially  help 
tlie  average  man  to  an  understanding  of 
Germany.  The  former  American  am- 
bassador represented  Americans  in  more 
senses  than  one.  He  took  with  him  to 
( jermany  a  full  equipment  of  the  precon- 
ceptions and  the  limitations  of  the  aver- 
age American.  He  is  a  democrat,  in 
spite  of  very  definite  ideas  as  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  people  who  count  and 
those  who  do  not.  His  knowledge  of 
the  country  to  which  he  was  accredited 
was  such  as  any  Cook  tourist  might  have 
acquired ;  his  capacity  to  use  the  German 
language  left  much  to  be  desired.  How 
alien  he  was  to  the  complexities  of  Euro- 
pean thought  on  war  and  peace  he  be- 
trays imconsciously  in  his  enthusiasm 
over  a  literary  discovery  he  made  in 
Paris  on  his  way  back  to  America. 

"  Mr.  Fabre-Luce,  Vice-President  of 
the  Credit  Lyonnais.  told  us  of  an  in- 
teresting book,  written  by  a  Russian,  and 
published  before  the  war,  which  pre- 
dicted much  that  has  happened  in  this 
war  with  almost  the  foresight  of  a  Cass- 
andra. I  was  so  impressed  that  I 
secured  a  copy."  This  book  was  The 
Future  of  War,  by  Ivan  Stanislavovich 
Bloch.     Mr.  Gerard  read  the  book  with 

*"  Face  to  Face  with  Kaiserism."  By  James 
W.  Gerard.     New  York:  Doran  Co. 


great  edification,  and  quotes  some  pas- 
sages, which,  in  his  opinion,  give  a 
"  better  prediction  of  this  war  than  the 
often-quoted  Bernhardi."     ' 

Does  this  not  prove  Mr.  Gerard's 
t3'pical  Americanism?  Here  is  a  book 
published  twenty-five  years  ago.  which 
every  diplomat,  every  staff  officer,  every 
financier,  every  scholar  in  Europe  has 
read,  or  at  least  discussed ;  a  book  which 
inaugurated  the  recent  peace  movement 
and  helped  to  bring  about  The  Hague 
Peace  Conferences.  Mr.  Gerard  just 
happened  to  discover  it,  after  four  years 
in  Germany,  and  found  it  gjod.  So 
might  anyone  of  us  have  done.  And 
anyone  of  us  might  have  seen  in  Ger- 
many about  the  same  things  that  Mr. 
Gerard  saw,  and  might  have  arrived  at 
about  the  same  conclusions.  Rather 
valid  conclusions,  too.  if  sometimes 
naive. 

It  is  the  king  business  that  has  made 
of  Germany  the  most  desperate  menace 
to  civilisation.  Such  is  Mr.  Gerard's 
conclusion,  in  a  nutshell.  The  German 
people,  as  a  whole,  do  not  seem  to  Mr. 
Gerard  a  very  bad  lot.  He  asserts  a 
great  admiration  for  Bethmann-Hol- 
weg,  and  finds  many  liberal  and  broad- 
minded  men  in  the  merchant  class.  The 
working  men  of  Germany  are  brutal,  but 
"  this  is  because  of  the  low  wages  they 
receive,  and  because  they  feel  the  weight 
of  the  caste  system."  "  The  German 
working  men,  both  in  wages  and  living, 
are  on  a  lower  scale  than  tho^e  of  other 
western  nations,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Russia,  Italy  and  the  Balkan 
States."  This  happens  not  to  be  true, 
to  be  sure ;  German  wages  before  the 
war  were  the  highest  on  the  European 
continent.  They  were  low  enough,  as 
everyone  knows,  to  excuse  much  in 
working-class  behaviour;  and  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Gerard  advances  the  excuse  dis- 
tinguished him  as  a  broader  type  of 
American  than  those  who  are  endeavour- 
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ing  to  establish  the  German  brute  as  a 
permanent  and  unvarying  type. 

But  whether  the  German  people  are 
brutal  or  not  has  little  bearing  upon  the 
international  situation  so  long  as  the 
country  remains  under  the  absolute  sway 
of  the  Hohenzollerns.  The  Kaiser's  am- 
bition, Mr.  Gerard  argues,  was  the  force 
that  brought  about  this  war.  As  Mr. 
Gerard  pictures  the  Kaiser,  the  world 
has  to  deal  not  with  the  absurd  megalo- 
maniac of  the  formal  anti-German  pro- 
paganda, but  with  an  extraordinarily 
clever  and  resourceful  man.  And  the 
worst  of  it  is.  the  Kaiser  is  not  a  rare 
outcrop  in  an  otherwise  quiescent  stock. 
The  Crown  Prince,  also  a  talented  and 
energetic  man,  or  any  other  of  the 
Kaiser's  sons,  might  be  as  dangerous. 
The  only  solution  Mr.  Gerard  sees  for 
the  European  war  problems  lies  in  the 
restriction  of  the  constitutional  powers 
of  the  Emperor.  With  a  German  demo- 
cracy the  world  can  live  at  peace.  And 
while  Mr.  Gerard  does  not  insist  that  the 
war  must  go  on  until  the  Hohenzollerns 
abdicate,  or  accept  a  nominal  sovereignty 
in  place  of  their  present  practically  ab- 
solute powers,  he  does  urge  as  forcibly 
as  he  can  that  the  outcome  of  the  war 
must  be  such  as  to  break  the  prestige  of 
the  autocracy.  Even  the  German  people 
will  hardly  remain  long  in  their  present 
subjection  if  they  have  in  the  end  no- 
thing to  show  for  their  sufferings  but  de- 
feat. The  only  peace  that  can  endure  is 
one  that  grants  the  autocracy  nothing  at 
all  upon  which  it  can  base  a  claim  that  it 
has  increased  the  patrimony  of  the 
fatherland. 

Mr.  Gerard's  essential  purpose  is  poli- 
tical. But  he  has  greatly  enlivened  his 
pages  by  copious  observations  on  Ger- 
man life  that  have  no  direct  bearing  on 
his  propaganda.  In  his  discussion  of  the 
Aims  of  the  Autocracy,  for  example,  he 
introduces  a  capital  sketch  of  the  home 
life  of  a  typical  Junker  family.  It  is 
dreary.  Everything  in  Germany  seems 
to  Mr.  Gerard  rather  dreary.  The  Ger- 
mans have  really  no  amusements.  "  It  is 
characteristic  of  Germany  and  shows 
how  void  of  amusement  the  life  of  an 
average  citizen  is,  and  how  the  country 
is  divided  into  castes,  that  there  is  no  so- 
called  society  or  personal  news  in  the 
columns  of  the  daily  newspaper.  You 
never  see  in  a  German  newspaper  ac- 


counts common  even  to  our  small  town 
newspapers,  of  how  Mrs.  Snooks  gave  a 
tea  or  how  Mrs.  Jones,  of  Toledo,  is 
visiting  Mrs.  Judge  Bascom  for  Thanks- 
giving." The  rare  amusement  loving 
German  will  have  to  wait  for  the  trans- 
lation of  this  book  before  he  can  learn 
that  Mr.  Gerard  brought  horses  with 
him  to  Berlin,  or  that  he  rented  an 
estate  where  he  might  shoot,  or  who  is 
the  husband  of  Mr.  Gerard's  wife's 
sister. 

Mr.  Gerard  is  disturbed  over  Kaiser- 
ism  in  America.  He  sees  danger  in  the 
German  newspaper,  and  grave  danger  in 
the  text-books  used  in  German  classes. 
These  books  depict  the  more  decent  be- 
haviour of  German  rulers,  he  complains, 
and  so  impress  the  child-mind  with  ad- 
miration for  royalty.  There  are  even 
text-books  containing  Die  Wacht  am 
Rhein,  music  and  all. 

"  I  should  like  to  be  present  at  the 
trial  in  the  secret  court  in  Germany  of  a 
schoolmaster  who  dared  to  teach  his 
pupils  to  sing  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
or  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic." 
No  doubt  he  would  be  shot.  But  after 
all,  must  we  settle  the  matter  of  German 
in  the  schools  according  to  real  or  im- 
aginary precedents  drawn  front  Ger- 
many? What  are  we  fighting  foe,  any- 
way, if  not  to  put  an  end  to  the  danger- 
ous extreme  of  exclusive  nationalism 
manifested  in  German  policy? 

Mr.  Gerard's  political  concltisions, 
whether  they  relate  to  a  foreign  •ftuntry 
or  to  America,  lie  on  the  surface.  It  has 
never  occurred  to  him  that  there  might 
be  instances  in  which  the  resources  of  the 
expert  might  be  called  into  his  serrice. 
He  advances  complacently  with  his  argu- 
ment, recording  his  opinions  on  CTcry- 
thing  that  presents  itself  with  the  plea- 
sant grace  of  the  average  American. 
Where  his  experience  is  not  more  ex- 
tensive than  that  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can, his  deductions  fall  in  well  with  those 
of  the  majority.  And  this  lends  credence 
to  the  deductions  he  draws  from  experi- 
ence not  accessible  to  the  average  Ameri- 
can who  has  not  happened  to  be  am- 
bassador at  Berlin.  Some  readers  of 
Mr.  Gerard's  books  find  disappointment 
in  their  meagreness  of  thinking.  But 
profounder   books   would   not   so   easily 


command  general  attention. 
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CHAPTER   XXV.— (Continued.) 

Big  Lars  spoke  up  with  his  mouth  full 
of  pastry :  "  We  don't  allow  anybody  to 
go  hungry  in  this  camp,"  said  he. 
*'  We're  all  your  friends,  miss,  and  if 
there's  anything  you  want  and  can't 
afford,  charge  it  to  me." 

Rouletta  stopped  to  speak  with  Miller 
on  her  way  out. 

"  Do  I  get  the  position  ?"  she  inquired. 
"  Say !    You  know  you  get  it,"  he  told 
her.     "  You  go  on   at  eight  and  come 
off  at  midnight." 
"What  is  the  pay?" 
"  I  pay  my  dealers  an  ounce  a  shift, 
but — you    can    write    your    own    ticket. 
How  is  two  ounces  ?" 

"  I'll  take  regular  wages,"  Rouletta 
smiled. 

Miller  nodded  his  approval  of  this  at- 
titude, then  his  face  clouded.  "  I've 
been  wondering  how  you're  going  to  pro- 
tect your  bank-roll.  Things  won't  al- 
ways be  like  they  were  to-day.    I  s'pose 

I'll  have  to  put  a  man  on " 

"  I'll  protect  it,"  the  girl  asserted. 
"  Agnes  and  I  will  do  that." 

The  proprietor  was  interested. 
*'Agnes?  Holy  Moses!  Is  there  two  of 
you?  Have  you  got  a  sister?  Who's 
Agnes  ?" 

"  She's  an  old  friend  of  my  father's." 
Miller  shrugged.    "  Bring  her  along  if 
you  want  to,"  he  said  doubtfully,  "  but 
those  old  dames  are  trouble-makers." 

"  Yes,  Agnes  is  all  of  that,  bAt-- — " 
Rouletta's  eyes  were  dancing,  "  she 
minds  her  own  business,  and  she'll  guard 
the  bank-roll." 

Lucky  Broad  and  Kid  Bridges  had 
found  employment  at  the  Rialto  soon 
after  it  opened.  As  they  passed  the 
gold  scales  on  their  way  to  work  Pierce 
Phillips  hated  them. 

"  I've  some  good  news  for  you. 
Lucky,"  he  announced.  "  You've  lost 
your  job." 

"Who,  me?"  Broad  was  incredulous. 

"  Miller  has  hired  a  new  faro  dealer 

and   you   don't   go   on   until   midnight." 


Briefly  Pierce  retold  the  story  that  had 
come  to  his  ears  when  he  reported  for 
duty  that  evening. 

Broad  and  Bridges  listened  without 
comment,  but  they  exchanged  glances. 
They  put  their  heads  together,  and  began 
a  low-pitched  conversation.  They  were 
still  murmuring  when  Rouletta  appeared, 
in  company  with  'Poleon  Doret. 

'Poleon's  face  lighted  at  sight  of  the 
two  gamblers;  he  strode  forward  crying: 
"  Hallo !  I'm  glad  for  see  you  some 
more."  To  the  girl  he  said :  "  You  'mem- 
ber dese  feller.  Dey  he'p  save  you  in 
de  rapids." 

Rouletta  impulsively  extended  her 
hands.  "Of  course!  Could  I  forget?" 
She  saw  Pierce  Phillips  behind  the  scales 
and  nodded  to  him.  "  Why.  we're  all 
here,  aren't  we?  I'm  so  glad.  Erery- 
where  I  go  I  meet  friends." 

Lucky  and  Kid  inquired  respectfully 
regarding  her  health,  her  journey  down 
the  river,  her  reasons  for  being  here, 
then  when  they  had  drawn  her  aside  the 
former  interrupted  her  flow  of  explana- 
tions to  say: 

"  Listen,  Letty.  We  got  just  one  real 
question  to  ask,  and  we'd  like  a  straight 
answer.  Have  you  got  any  kick  against 
this  Frenchman?" 

"  Any  kick  of  any  kind  ?"  queined 
Bridges.  "  We're  your  friends ;  you  can 
tip  us  off." 

The  sudden  change  in  the  tone  of  their 
voices  caused  the  girl  to  start,  and  to 
stare  at  them.  She  saw  that  both  men 
were  in  sober  earnest ;  the  reason  be- 
hind their  solicitude  she  apprehended. 

She  laid  a  hand  upon  the  arm  of  each, 
her  eyes  were  very  bright  when  she 
began :  "  'Poleon  told  me  how  you  came 
to  his  tent  that  morning  after — you 
know,  and  he  told  me  what  you  said. 
Well,  it  wasn't  necessary.  He's  the 
dearest  thing  that  ever  lived." 

"  Why'd  he  put  you  to  work  in  a  place 
like  this?"  Bridges  roughly  demanded. 

"  He  didn't.  He  begged  me  not  to 
try  it.  He  offered  me  all  he  has — his 
last  dollar.     He " 
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Swiftly,  earnesily  Rouletta  told  liow 
the  big  woodsman  had  cared  for  her ; 
how  tenderly,  faithfully  he  had  nursed 
her  back  to  health  and  strength ;  how  he 
had  cast  all  his  plans  to  the  winds  in 
order  to  bring  her  down  the  river. 
"  He's  the  best,  the  kindest,  the  most 
generous  man  I  ever  knew,"  she  con- 
cluded. ■'  His  heart  is  clean  and — his 
soul  is  full  of  music." 

"  'Sta  bueno !"  cried  Lucky  Board  in 
genuine  relief.  "  We  had  a  hunch  he 
was  right,  but — you  can't  always  trust 
those   Asiatic  races." 

Ben  Miller  appeared  and  warmly 
greeted  his  new  employee.  "  Rested  up. 
eh?  Well,  it's  going  to  be  a  big  night. 
Where's  Agnes — the  other  one?  Has 
she  got  cold  feet  ?" 

"  No.  just  a  cold  nose.  Here  she  is." 
From  a  small  bag  on  her  arm  Rouletta 
drew  Sam  Kirby's  six-shooter.  "  Agnes 
was  my  father's  friend.  Nobody  ever 
ran  out  on  her  " 

Miller  blinked,  he  uttered  a  feeble  ex- 
clamation, then  burst  into  a  mighty 
laugh.  He  was  still  shaking,  his  face 
was  purple,  there  were  tears  of  mirth  in 
his  eyes  when  he  followed  Broad, 
Bridges  and  Rouletta  into  the  gambling 
room. 

There  were  several  players  at  the  faro 
table  when  the  girl  took  her  place.  Re- 
moving her  gloves,  she  stowed  them 
away  in  her  bag.  From  this  bag  she 
extracted  the  heavy  Colt's  revolver,  then 
opened  the  drawer  before  her,  and  laid  it 
inside.  She  breathed  upon  her  fingers. 
rubbing  the  circulation  back  into  them, 
and  began  to  shuffle  the  cards.  Slipping 
them  into  the  box.  the  girl  settled  herself 
ir«  her  chair  and  looked  up  into  a  circle 
of  grinning  faces.  Before  her  level  gaze 
eyes  that  had  been  focused  queerly  upon 
her  fell.  The  case-keeper's  lips  were 
twitching,  but  he  bit  down  upon  them. 
Gravelv  he  said : 

"Well,  boys,  let's  go!" 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

IN  taking  charge  of  a  sick  girl,  a  help- 
less, hopeless  stranger,  'Poleon  Doret 
had  assumed  a  responsibility  far 
greater  than  he  had  anticipated,  and  that 
responsibility  had  grown  heavier  daily. 
Having,  at  last,  successfully  discharged 
it,  he  breathed  freely,  his  first  relaxation 
in  a  long  time;  he  rejoiced  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  a    difticult    duty  well  per- 


fonned.  So  far  as  he  could  see  there 
was  nothing  at  all  extraordinary,  no- 
thing in  the  least  improper,  about  Rou- 
letta's  engagement  at  the  Rialto.  Any 
suggestion  of  impropriety,  in  fact,  would 
have  greatly  surprised  him  for  saloons 
and  gambling  halls  filled  a  recognised 
place  in  the  every-day  social  life  of  the 
North-land.  Customs  were  free,  stan- 
dards were  liberal  in  the  early  days ;  no 
one.  'Poleon  least  of  all,  would  have 
dreamed  that  they  were  destined  to 
change  in  a  night.  Had  he  been  told 
that  soon  the  country  would  be  dry,  and 
gambling  games  and  dance  halls  be  pro- 
hibited by  law.  he  would  have  considered 
the  idea  too  utterly  fantastic  for  belief; 
the  mere  contemplation  of  such  a  dreary 
prospect  would  have  proved  extremely, 
dispiriting.  He — and  the  other  pioneers 
of  his  kind — would  have  been  tempted 
immediately  to  pack  up  and  move  on  to 
some  freer  locality  wdiere  a  man  could 
retain  his  personal  liberty  and  pursue  his 
happiness  in  a  manner  as  noisy,  as  intem- 
perate and  as  undignified  as  suited  his 
individual  taste. 

In  justice  to  the  saloons,  be  it  said, 
they  were  more  than  mere  drinking 
places ;  they  were  the  pivots  about  which 
revolved  the  business  life  of  the  North 
country.  They  were  meeting  places, 
social  centres,  marts  of  trade ;  looked 
upon  as  evidences  of  enterprise  and 
general  prosperity  they  were  considered 
desirable  assets  to  any  community. 
Everybody  patronised  them ;  the  men 
who  ran  them  were,  on  the  whole,  as 
reputable  as  the  men  engaged  in  other 
pursuits.  No  particular  stigma  attached 
either  to  the  places  themselves  or  to  the 
people  connected  with  them. 

These  gold  camps  had  a  very  simple 
code.  Work  of  any  sort  was  praise- 
worthy and  honourable,  idleness  or  un- 
productivity  was  reprehensible.  Mining, 
store-keeping,  liquor-selling,  gambling, 
steam-boating,  all  were  occupations 
which  men  followed  as  necessity  or  con- 
venience prompted.  A  citizen  gained  re- 
pute by  the  manner  in  which  he  deported 
himself,  not  by  reason  of  the  nature  of 
the  commodity  in  which  he  dealt.  Such, 
at  least,  was  the  attitude  of  the  "  old- 
timers." 

Rouletta's  instant  success,  the  fact  that 
she  had  fallen  among  friends,  delighted 
a  woodsman  like  'Poleon.  and  now  that 
he  was  his  own  master  again,  he  straight- 
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way  surrendered  himself  to  the  selfish 
enjoyment  of  his  surroundings.  His 
nature  and  his  training  proscribed  the 
limits  of  those  pleasures ;  they  were  quite 
as  simple  as  his  every-day  habits  of  life; 
he  danced,  he  gambled  and  he  drank. 

To-night  he  did  all  three,  in  the  re- 
verse order.  To  him  Dawson  was  a 
dream  city;  its  lights  were  dazzling,  its 
music  heavenly,  its  games  of  chance  en- 
ticing, and  its  liquor  was  the  finest,  the 
smoothest,  the  most  inspiriting  his 
tongue  had  ever  tasted.  Old  friends 
were  everywhere,  and  new  ones,  too,  for 
that  matter.  Among  them  were  allur- 
ing women  who  smiled  and  sparkled. 
Each  place  'Poleon  entered  was  the  home 
of  carnival. 

By  midnight  he  was  gloriously  drunk. 
Ere  daylight  came  he  had  sung  himself 
hoarse,  he  had  danced  two  holes  in  his 
moccasins,  and  had  conducted  three  fist 
fights  to  a  satisfactory  if  not  a  successful 
conclusion.  It  had  been  a  celebration 
that  was  to  live  in  his  memory.  He 
strode  blindly  off  to  bed,  shouting  his 
complete  satisfaction  with  himself  and 
with  the  world  and  retired  without  un- 
dressing, then  sang  himself  to  sleep,  re- 
gardless of  the  protests  of  the  other 
lodgers. 

"  Say !  That  Frenchman  is  a  riot," 
Kid  Bridges  declared,  while  he  and 
Lucky  Broad  were  at  breakfast.  "  He's 
old  General  Roughouser,  and  he  set  an 
altogether  new  mark  in  disorderly  con- 
duct last  night.  Letty  most  cried  about 
it." 

"  Yeah  ?  Those  yokels  are  all  alike — 
one  drink  and  they  declare  a  dividend." 
Lucky  was  only  mildly  concerned.  "  I 
s'pose  the  vultures  picked  him  clean." 

"  Nothin'  like  it,"  Bridges  shook  his 
head.  "  He  gnawed  'em  naked  then 
done  a  war-dance  with  their  feathers 
in  his  hat.  He  left  'em  bruised  an'  bleed- 
in'." 

For  a  time  the  two  friends  ate  in 
silence,  then  Broad  mused  aloud :  "  Letty 
most  cried,  eh  ?  Say,  I  wonder  what  she 
really  thinks  of  him?" 

"  I  don't  know.  Miller  told  me  she 
was  all  broke  up,  and  I  was  goin'  to  take 
her  home  and  see  if  I  could  fathom  her 
true  feelin's,  but — Phillips  beat  me  to  it." 

"  Phillips !  He'll  have  to  throw  out 
the  life  line  if  Laure  gets  onto  that. 
She'll  take  to  Letty  just  like  a  lone 
timber-wolf." 


"  Looks  like  she'd  been  kiddin'  us, 
don't  it  ?  She  calls  him  her  '  brother,' 
and  he  says  she's  his  masseur — you 
heard  him,  didn't  you?"  There  was  an- 
other pause.  "  What's  a  masseur,  any- 
how ?" 

"  A  masseur,"  said  Mr.  Broad,  "  is 
one  of  those  women  in  a  barber-shop 
that  fixes  your  finger  nails.  Yes,  I 
heard  him,  and  I'm  here  to  say  that  I 
didn't  like  the  sound  of  it.  I  don't  yet. 
He  may  mean  all  right,  but — them 
foreigners  have  got  queer  ideas  about 
their  women.  Letty's  a  swell  kid,  and 
she's  got  a  swell  job.  What's  more,  she's 
got  a  wise  gang  riding  herd  on  her.  It's 
just  like  she  was  in  a  church — no  dan- 
ger, no  annoyance,  nothing.  If  Doret 
figures  to  start  a  barber-shop  with  her 
for  his  masseur,  why,  we'll  have  to  lay 
him  low  with  one  of  his  own  razors." 

Mr.  Bridges  nodded  his  complete  ap- 
proval of  this  suggestion.  "  Right-o  ! 
I'll  bust  a  mirror  with  him,  myself. 
Them  barber-shops  is  no  place  for  good 
girls." 

Broad  and  Bridges  pondered  the  mat- 
ter during  the  day,  and  that  evening  they 
confided  their  apprehensions  to  their 
fellow-workers.  The  other  Rialto  em- 
ployees agreed  that  things  did  not  look 
right,  and,  after  a  consultation,  it  was 
decided  to  keep  a  watch  upon  the  girl. 
This  was  done.  Prompted  by  their  pride 
in  her,  and  a  genuinely  unselfish  interest 
in  her  future,  the  boys  made  guarded  at- 
tempts to  discover  the  true  state  of  her 
feelings  for  the  French-Canadian,  but 
they  learned  little.  Every  indirect  in- 
quiry was  met  with  a  tribute  to  'Poleon's 
character  so  frank,  so  extravagant  as  to 
completely  baffle  them.  Some  of  the  in- 
vestigators declared  that  Rouletta  was 
madly  in  love  with  him,  others  were 
equally  positive  that  this  extreme  frank- 
ness, in  itself,  proved  that  she  was  not. 
All  agreed,  however,  that  'Poleon  was 
not  in  love  with  her — he  was  altogether 
too  enthusiastic  over  her  growing  popu- 
larity for  a  lover.  Had  the  gamblers 
been  thoroughly  assured  of  her  desires  in 
the  matter  doubtless  they  would  have 
made  some  desperate  efiFort  to  marry 
'Poleon  to  her,  regardless  of  his  wishes 
— they  were  men  who  believed  in  direct 
action — but  under  the  circumstances 
they  could  only  watch  and  wait  until  the 
uncertainty  was  cleared  up. 
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Meanwliile,  as  'Poleon  continued  his 
celebration,  Rouletta  grew  more  and 
more  miserable ;  at  last  he  sobered  up 
sufficiently  to  realise  that  he  was  hurting 
her.  He  was  frankly  puzzled  at  this ;  he 
met  her  reproaches  with  careless  good- 
nature, brushing  aside  the  remonstrances 
of  Lucky  Broad  and  his  fellows  by  de- 
claring that  he  was  having  the  time  of 
his  life,  and  arguing  that  he  injured  no- 
body. In  the  end  the  girl  prevailed  upon 
him  to  stop  drinking,  and  then  bound 
him  to  further  sobriety  by  means  of  a 
sacred  pledge.  When,  perhaps,  a  week 
later,  he  disappeared  into  the  hills,  Rou- 
letta and  her  corps  of  self-appointed 
guardians  breathed  easier. 

But  the  boys  did  not  relax  their  watch- 
fulness ;  Rouletta  was  their  charge,  and 
they  took  good  care  of  her.  None  of  the 
Rialto's  patrons,  for  instance,  was  per- 
mitted to  follow  up  their  first  acquaint- 
ance with  "  the  lady  dealer."  Some 
member  of  the  clan  was  always  on  hand 
to  frov^n  down  such  an  attempt.  Broad 
or  Bridges  usually  brought  her  to  work 
and  took  her  home,  the  Snow-bird  and 
the  Mocha  Kid  made  it  a  practice  to  take 
her  to  supper,  and  when  she  received  in- 
vitations from  other  sources  one  or  the 
other  of  them  firmly  declined,  in  her 
name,  and  treated  the  would-be  host  with 
such  malevolent  suspicion  that  the  invita- 
tion was  never  repeated.  Far  from  tak- 
ing offence  at  this  espionage,  Rouletta 
rather  enjoyed  it ;  she  grew  to  like  these 
ruffians,  and  that  liking  became  mutual. 
Soon  most  of  them  took  her. into  their 
confidence  with  a  completeness  that 
threatened  to  embarass  her,  as,  for  in- 
stance, when  they  discussed  in  her  hear- 
ing incidents  in  their  colourful  lives  that 
the  mounted  police  would  have  given 
much  to  know.  The  Mocha  Kid  in  par- 
ticular was  addicted  to  reminiscence  of 
an  incriminating  sort,  and  he  totally 
ignored  Rouletta's  protests  at  sharing 
the  secrets  of  his  guilty  past.  As  for  the 
Snow-bird,  he  was  fond  of  telling  her 
fairy  stories.  They  were  queer  fairy 
stories,  all  beginning  in  the  same  way: 

"  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  beau- 
tiful Princess,  and  her  name  was  Rou- 
letta." 

All  the  familiar  characters  figured  in 
these  narratives,  the  Wicked  Witch,  the 
Cruel  King,  the  Handsome  Prince ;  there 
were  other  characters,  too,  such  as  the 
Wise  Guy,  the  Farmer's  Son,  the  Boob 


Detective,  the  Tough  Mary  Ann,  and  the 
Stony-hearted  Jailer. 

The  Snow-bird  possessed  a  fertile 
fancy,  but  it  ran  in  crooked  channels ;  al- 
though he  launched  his  stories  accord- 
ing to  Grimm,  he  sailed  them  through 
seas  of  crime,  of  violence  and  of  blood- 
shed too  realistic  to  be  the  product  of 
pure  imagination.  The  adventures  of 
the  beautiful  Princess  Rouletta  were 
blood-curdling  in  the  extreme,  and  the 
doings  of  her  criminal  associates  were 
unmistakably  autobiographic.  Naturally 
Rouletta  never  felt  free  to  repeat  these 
stories,  but  it  was  not  long  before  she 
began  to  look  forward  with  avid  interest 
to  her  nightly  entertainment. 

Inasmuch  as  Pierce  Phillips  went  off 
shift  at  the  same  time  as  did  Rouletta, 
they  met  frequently,  and  more  than  once 
he  acted  as  her  escort.  He  offered  such 
a  marked  contrast  to  the  other  employees 
of  the  Rialto,  his  treatment  of  her  was 
at  such  total  variance  with  theirs,  that 
he  interested  her  in  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent way.  His  was  an  engaging  per- 
sonality, but  just  why  she  grew  so  fond 
of  him  she  could  not  tell ;  he  was  neither 
specially  witty  and  accomplished,  nor  did 
he  lay  himself  out  to  be  unusually  agree- 
able. He  was  quiet  and  reserved,  never- 
theless he  had  the  knack  of  making 
friends  quickly.  Rouletta  had  known 
men  like  Broad  and  Bridges,  and  the 
Mocha  Kid  all  her  life,  but  Pierce  was 
of  a  type  quite  new  and  diverting.  She 
speculated  considerably  regarding  him. 

Their  acquaintance,  while  interesting, 
had  not  progressed  much  beyond  that 
point,  when  Rouletta  experienced  a  dis- 
agreeable shock.  She  had  strolled  into 
the  theatre  one  evening,  and  was  watch- 
ing the  performance  when  Laure  ac- 
costed her.  As  Rouletta  had  not  come 
into  close  contact  with  any  of  the  dance 
hall  crowd,  she  was  surprised  at  the  tone 
this  girl  assumed. 

"  Hello !  Looking  for  new  con- 
quests?"  Laure  began. 

Miss  Kirby  shook  her  head  in  vague 
denial,  but  the  speaker  eyed  her  with 
hostility,  and  there  was  an  unmistakable 
sneer  behind  her  next  words. 

"What's  the  matter?  Have  you 
trimmed  all  the  leading  citizens?" 

"  I've  finished  my  work,  if  that's  what 
you  mean." 

"  Now  you're  going  to  try  your  hand 
at  box  rustling,  eh?" 
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Rouletta's  expression  altered;  she  re- 
garded her  inquisitor  more  intently. 
"  You  know  I'm  not,"  said  she.  "  What 
are  you  driving  at?" 

"  Well,  why  don't  you.  Are  you  too 
good  ?" 

"  Yes."  The  visitor  spoke  coldly. 
She  turned  away,  but  Laure  stepped 
close  and  cried  in  a  low,  angry  voice : 

"  Oh,  no  you're  not !  You've  fooled 
the  men.  but  you  can't  fool  us  girls.  I've 
got  your  number.     I  know  your  game." 

"  My  game  ?  Then,  why  don't  you 
take  a  shift  in  the  gambling  room?  \Vhy 
work  in  here?" 

"  You  understand  me,"  the  other  per- 
sisted. "  Too  good  for  the  dance  hall, 
eh  ?  Too  good  to  associate  with  us  girls  ; 
too  good  to  live  like  us !  You  stop  at 
the  Courteau  House,  the  respectable 
hotel!  Bah!  Miller  fell  for  you,  but 
— you'd  better  let  well  enough  alone." 

"  That's  precisely  what  I  do.  If  there 
were  a  better  hotel  than  the  Courteau 
House  I'd  stop  there.  But  there  isn't. 
Now,  then,  suppose  you  tell  me  wliat 
really  ails  you." 

Laure's  dusky  eyes  were  blazing,  her 
voice  was  hoarse  when  she  answered : 

"  All  right.  I'll  tell  you.  I  want  you 
to  mind  your  own  business.  Yes,  and 
I'm  going  to  see  that  you  do.  You  can't 
go  home  alone,  can  you?  Afraid  of  the 
dark,  I  suppose,  or  afraid  some  man  will 
speak  to  you.  My  God!  The  airs  you 
put  on — you!  Sam  Kirby's  girl,  the 
daughter  of  a  gambler,  a " 

"  Leave  my  father  out  of  this!"  There 
was  something  of  Sam  Kirby's  force 
in  this  sharp  command,  something  of  his 
cold,  forbidding  anger  in  his  daughter's 
face.  "  He's  my  religion,  so  you'd  better 
lay  off  of  him.  Speak  out.  Where  did 
I  tread  on  your  toes?" 

"  Well,  you  tread  on  them  every  time 
you  stop  at  the  gold-scales,  if  you  want 
to  know.  I  have  a  religion,  too,  and  it's 
locked  up  in  the  cashier's  cage." 

There  was  a  pause;  the  girls  ap- 
praised each  other  with  mutual  dislike. 

"You  mean  Mr.  Phillips?" 

"  I  do.  See  that  you  call  him 
'  Mister.'  and  learn  to  walk  home  alone." 

"  Don't  order  me.  I  can't  take 
orders." 

Laure  was  beside  herself  at  this  de- 
fiance. She  grew  blind  with  rage,  so 
much  so  that  she  did  not  notice  Phillips 
himself;  he  had  approached  within  hear- 


ing  distance.      "  You've   got   the   boss ; 
he's    crazy    about    you,    but  P'erce    is 


mme 


What's  that?"  It  was  Phillips  who 
spoke.  "  What  are  you  saying  about 
me?"  Both  girls  started.  Laure  turned 
upon  him  furiously. 

"  Fm  serving  notice  on  this  faro 
dealer,  that's  all.  But  it  goes  for  you, 
too " 

Phillips'  eyes  opened,  his  face  whit- 
ened with  an  emotion  neither  girl  had 
before  seen.  To  Rouletta  he  said 
quietly : — 

"  The  other  boys  are  busy,  so  I  came 
to  take  you  home." 

Laure  cried  wildly,  hysterically, 
"  Don't  do  it !     I  warn  you  !" 

"  Are  you  ready  to  go  ?" 

"  All  ready,"  Rouletta  agreed. 

Together  they  left  the  theatre. 

Nothing  was  said  as  the  two  trod  the 
snow-banked  streets ;  not  until  they 
halted  at  the  door  of  the  Courteau  House 
did  Rouletta  speak,  then  she  said : 

"  I  wouldn't  have  let  you  do  this,  only 
— I  have  a  temper^" 

"  So  have  I,"  Pierce  said  shortly 
"  It's  humiliating  to  own  up." 

"  I  was  wrong.  I  had  no  right  to 
hurt  that  girl's  feelings." 

"Right?"  He  laughed'angrily.  "She 
had  no  right  to  make  a  scene." 

"  W^hy  not  ?  She's  fighting  for  her 
own,  isn't  she?  She's  honest  about  it,  at' 
least."  Noting  Pierce's  expression  of 
surprise  Rouletta  went  on :  "  You  ex- 
pect me  to  be  shocked,  but  I'm  not,  for 
I've  known  the  truth,  in  a  general  way. 
You  think  I'm  going  to  preach.  Well. 
I'm  not  going  to  do  that  either.  I've 
lived  a  queer  life;  I've  seen  women  like 
Laure — in  fact.  I  was  raised  among 
them — and  nothing  they  do  surprises  me 
very  much.  But  I've  learned  a  good 
many  lessons  around  saloons  and  gam- 
bling places.  One  is  this :  never  cheat. 
Father  taught  me  that.  He  gave  every- 
body a  square  deal,  including  himself. 
» It's  a  good  thing  to  think  about — a 
square  deal  all  around,  even  to  yourself." 

"  That  sounds  like'  an  allopathic  ser- 
mon of  some  sort,"  said  Pierce,  "  but  I 
can't  see  just  how  it  applies  to  me. 
However,  I'll  think  it  over.  You're  a 
brick.  Miss  Kirby,  and  I'm  sorry  if  you 
had  an  unpleasant  moment."  He  took 
Rouletta's  hand  and  held  it  while  he 
stared  at  her  with  a  frank,  contemplative 
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gaze.  "  You're  an  unusual  person,  and 
you're  about  the  nicest  girl  I've  met.  I 
want  you  to  like  me." 

As  he  walked  back  down  town  Pierce 
pondered  Rouletta's  words,  "  a  square 
deal  all  around,  even  to  yourself." 
They  were  a  trifle  puzzling.  Whom  had 
he  cheated?  Surely  not  Laure.  From 
the  very  first  he  had  protested  his  lack 
of  serious  interest  in  her,  and  their  sub- 
sequent relations  were  entirely  the  result 
of  her  unceasing  efforts  to  appropriate 
him  to  herself.  He  had  resisted,  she 
had  persisted.  Nor  could  he  see  that  he 
had  cheated — in  other  words  injured, 
himself.  This  was  a  liberal  country,  its 
code  was  free,  and  it  took  little  account 
of  a  man's  private  conduct.  Nobody 
seriously  blamed  him  for  his  affair  with 
Laure,  he  had  lost  no  standing  by  reason 
of  it.  It  was  only  a  part  of  the  big  ad- 
venture, a  passing  phase  of  his  develop- 
ment, an  experience  such  as  came  to 
every  man  Since  it  had  left  no  mark 
upon  him,  and  had  not  seriously  affected 
Laure,  the  score  was  even.  He  dis- 
missed Rouletta's  words  as  of  little  con- 
sequence. In  order,  however,  to  prevent 
any  further  unpleasant  scenes,  he  deter- 
mined to  put  Laure  in  her  place,  once  for 
all. 

Rouletta  went  to  her  room  vaguely 
disturbed  at  her  own  emotions.  She 
could  still  feel  the  touch  of  Phillips' 
hand,  she  could  still  feel  his  gaze  fixed 
earnestly,  meditatively  upon  hers,  and 
she  was  amazed  to  discover  the  import- 
ance he  had  assumed  in  her  thoughts. 
Importance,  that  was  the  word.  He  was 
a  very  real,  a  very  interesting  person, 
and  there  was  some  inexplicable  attrac- 
tion about  him  that  offset  his  faults  and 
his  failings  however  grave.  For  one 
thing  he  was  not  an  automaton  like  the 
other  men,  he  was  a  living,  breathing 
problem,  and  he  absorbed  Rouletta's  at- 
tention. 

She  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  her  bed 
staring  at  the  wall  when  the  Countess 
Courteau  knocked  at  her  door  and  en- 
tered. The  women  had  become  good 
friends ;  frequently  the  elder  one 
stopped  to  gossip.  The  Countess  flung 
herself  into  a  chair,  rolled  and  lit  a 
cigarette,  then  said : 

"  Well,  I  see  you  and  Agnes  saved  the 
bankroll  again." 

Rouletta  nodded.  "  Agnes  is  an  awful 
bluff;  I  never  load  her.  But,  of  course, 
tiobody  knows  that." 


"  You're  a  queer  youngster.  I've 
never  known  a  girl  quite  like  you. 
Everybody  is  talking  about  you." 

"  Indeed?     Not  the  nice  people?" 

"Nice  people?'  The  Countess  lifted 
her  brows.  "  You  mean  those  at  the 
barracks  and  up  on  the  hill?  Yes, 
they're  talking  about  you,  too." 

"  I  can  imagine  what  they  say,"  Rou- 
letta drew  her  brows  together  in  a  frown. 
"  No  doubt  they  think  I'm  just  like  the 
dance  hall  girls.  I've  seen  a  few  of  them 
— at  a  distance.  They  avoid  me  as  if  I 
had  measles." 

"  Naturally.     Do  you  care  ?'' 

"  Certainly  I  care.  I'd  like  to  be  one 
of  them,  not  a- — a  specimen.  Wouldn't 
you?" 

"  Um-m,  perhaps.  I  daresay  I  could 
be  one  of  them  if  it  weren't  for  Cour- 
teau. People  forget  things  quickly  in  a 
new  country." 

"Why  did  you  take  him  back?  I'm 
sure  you  don't  care  for  him." 

"  Not  in  the  least.  He's  the  sort  of 
man  you  can't  love  or  hate:  he's  a  nine 
spot.  Just  the  same,  he  protects  me,  and 
— I  can't  help  being  sorry  for  him." 

Rouletta  smiled.  "  Fancy  you  need- 
ing protection  and  him  giving " 

"  You  don't  understand.  He  protects 
me  from  myself.  I  mean  it.  I'm  as 
unruly  as  the  average  woman,  and  I 
make  a  fool  of  myself  on  thci  slightest 
provocation.  Henri  is  a  loafer,  a  good- 
for-nothing,  to  be  sure,^  but  nevertheless 
I  have  resumed  his  support.  It  was 
easier  than  refusing  it.  I  help  broken 
miners,  I  feed  hungry  dogs.  Why 
shouldn't  I  clothe  and  feed  a  helpless 
husband?  It's  a  perfectly  feminine,  il- 
logical thing  to  do." 

"  Other  people  don't  share  your 
opinion  of  him.  He  can  be  very  agree- 
able, very  charming  when  he  tries." 

"  Of  course.  That's  his  stock-in- 
trade;  that's  his  excuse  for  being. 
Women  are  crazy  about  him,  as  you  pro- 
baby  know,  but — give  me  a  man  the  men 
like."  There  was  a  pause.  "  So  you 
don't  enjoy  the  thing  you're  doing  ?" 

"  I  hate  it !  I  hate  the  whole  atmo- 
sphere— the  whole  underworld.  It's — 
unhealthy,  stifling." 

"What  has  happened?" 

Slowly,  hesitatingly  Rouletta  told  of 
her  encounter  with  Laure.  The  Coun- 
tess listened  silently. 

"  It  was  an  unpleasant  shock,"  the  girl 
concluded,  "  for  it  brought  me  back  to 
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my  surroundings.  It  lifted  the  curtain 
and  showed  me  what's  really  going  on. 
It's  a  pity  Pierce  Phillips  is  entangled 
with  that  creature,  for  he's  a  nice  chap, 
and  he's  got  it  in  him  to  do  big  things. 
But  it  wasn't  much  use  my  trying  to  tell 
him  that  he  was  cheating  himself.  I 
don't  think  he  understood.  I  feel  almost 
— well,  motherly  towards  him." 

Hilda  nodded  gravely.  "  Of  course 
you  do.    He  has  it." 

"Has  it?    What?" 

"  The  call — the  appeal — the  same 
thing  that  lets  Henri  get  by." 

"  Oh,  he's  nothing  like  the  Count !" 
Rouletta  protested  quickly. 

The  elder  woman  did  not  argue  the 
point.  "  Pierce  has  more  character  than 
Henri,  but  a  man  can  lose  even  that  in 
a  gambling  house.  I  was  fond  of  him 
— fonder  than  I  knew.  Yes.  it's  a  fact. 
I'm    jealous   of   Laure,   jealous   of   you 


"  Jealous.^  Of  mef  You're  joking." 
"  Of  course.  Don't  take  me  seriously. 
Nevertheless  I  mean  it."  The  Countess 
smiled  queerly,  and  rose  to  her  feet. 
"  It's  improper  for  a  married  woman  to 
joke  about  such  things,  even  a  woman 
married  to  a  no-good  Count,  isn't  it? 
And  it's  foolish,  too.  Well,  I'm  going 
to  do  something  even  more  foolish ;  I'm 
going  to  give  you  some  advice.  Cut  out 
that  young  man.  He  hasn't  found  him- 
self yet ;  he's  running  wild.  He's  light 
in  ballast,  and  he's  rudderless.  Jf  he 
straightens  out  he'll  make  some  woman 
very  happy ;  otherwise — he'll  create  a 
good  deal  of  havoc.  Believe  me,  I  know 
vrhat  I'm  talking  about  for  I  collided 
with  Henri,  and — look  at  the  result." 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

PIERCE  PHILLIPS  possessed  the 
average  young  American's  capa- 
cities for  good  or  evil ;  had  he 
fallen  among  healthy  surroundings  upon 
his  arrival  at  Dawson  in  all  probability 
he  would  have  experienced  a  healthy 
growth.  But,  blown  by  the  winds  of 
chance,  he  took  root  where  he  dropped 
— in  the  low-grounds.  Since  he  pos- 
sessed the  youthful  power  of  quick  and 
vigorous  adaptation,  he  assumed  a  colour 
to  match  his  environment.  Of  necessity 
this  alteration  was  gradual,  neverthe- 
less it  was  real ;  without  knowing  it,  he 
suffered  a  steady  deterioration  of  moral 
fibre  and  a  progressive  change  in  ideals. 


His  new  life  was  easy;  hours  at  the 
Rialto  were  short,  and  the  pay  was  high. 
Inasmuch  as  the  place  was  a  playground 
where  cares  were  forgotten,  there  was  a 
wholly  artificial  atmosphere  of  gaiety 
and  improvidence  about  it.  When 
patrons  won  at  the  gambling  games  they 
promptly  squandered  their  winnings  at 
the  bar  and  in  the  theatre ;  when  they 
lost,  they  cheerfully  ignored  their  ill- 
fortune.  Even  the  gamblers  themselves 
shared  this  recklessness,  this  prodigality ; 
they  made  much  money,  nevertheless 
they  were  usually  broke.  Most  of  them 
drank  quite  as  freely  as  did  the  cus- 
tomers. 

This  was  not  a  temperance  country. 
Although  alcohol  was  not  considered  a 
food,  it  was  none  the  less  regarded  as 
a  prime  essential  of  comfort  and  well- 
being.  It  was  inevitable,  therefore,  that 
Pierce  Phillips,  a  youth  in  his  growing 
age,  should  adopt  a  good  deal  the  same 
habits  as  well  as  the  same  spirit  and 
outlook  as  the  people  with  whom  he 
came  in  daily  contact. 

Vice  is  erroneously  considered  hide- 
ous ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  a  visage  so 
repulsive  that  the  simplest  stranger  will 
shudder  at  sight  of  it,  and  turn  of  his 
own  accord  to  more  attractive  Virtue. 
If  that  were  only  true!  More  often 
than  not  it  is  the  former  that  wears  a 
smile  and  masquerades  in  agreeable 
forms  while  the  latter  repels.  This  is 
true  of  the  complex  life  of  the  city 
where  a  man  has  landmarks  and  guide- 
posts  of  conduct  to  go  by.  and  it  is 
equally  true  of  the  less  complicated  life 
of  the  fair  frontier,  where  he  must  blaze 
his  own  trail.  Along  with  the  strength 
and  vigour  and  independence  derived 
from  the  great  out-doors  there  comes 
also  a  freedom  of  individual  conduct,  an 
impatience  at  irksome  restraints  that 
frequently  offsets  any  benefits  that  accrue 
from  such  an  environment. 

So  it  was  in  Pierce's  case.  He  real- 
ised, subconsciously,  that  he  was  chang- 
ing, had  changed ;  on  the  whole  he  was 
glad  of  it.  It  filled  him  with  contemptu- 
ous amusement,  for  instance,  to  look 
back  upon  his  old  Puritanical  ideas. 
They  seemed  now  very  narrow,  very  im- 
mature, very  impractical,  and  he  was 
gratified  at  his  broader  vision.  The  most 
significant  alteration,  however,  entirely 
escaped  his  notice.  That  alteration  was 
one  of  outlook  rather  than  of  in-Iook. 
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Bit  by  bit,  he  had  come  to  regard  the 
general  crowd — the  miners,  merchants, 
townspeople — as  outsiders,  and  himself 
as  an  insider — one  of  the  wise,  clever, 
ease-loving  class  which  subsisted  with- 
out toil  and  for  whom  a  freer  code  of 
morals  existed.  Those  outsiders  were 
stupid,  hard  working;  they  were  some- 
how inferior.  He  and  his  kind  were 
of  a  higher,  more  advanced  order  of  in- 
telligence; moreover,  they  were  bound 
together  by  the  ties  of  a  common  pur- 
pose and  understanding,  and  therefore 
enjoyed  privileges  denied  their  less  effi- 
cient brethren. 

If  jackals  were  able  to  reason,  doubt- 
less they  would  justify  their  existence, 
and  prove  their  superiority  to  the  com- 
mon herd  by  some  such  fatuous  argu- 
ment. 

Pierce's  complacency  received  its  first 
jolt  when  he  discovered  that  he  had  lost 
caste  in  the  eyes  of  the  better  sort  of 
people — people  such  as  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  associate  with  at  home. 
This  discovery  came  as  the  result  of  a 
chance  meeting  with  a  stranger,  and,  but 
for  it,  he  probably  would  have  remained 
tuiaware  of  the  truth,  for  his  newly  made 
friends  had  treated  him  with  considera- 
tion and  nothing  had  occurred  to  dis- 
turb his  complacency.  He  had  acquired 
a  speaking  acquaintance  with  many  of 
the  best  citizens,  including  the  Mounted 
Police  and  even  the  higher  Dominion 
officials,  all  of  whom  came  to  the  Rialto. 
These  men  professed  a  genuine  liking 
for  him,  and,  inasmuch  as  his  time  was 
pretty  full,  and  there  was  plenty  of 
amusement  close  at  hand,  he  had  never 
stopped  to  think  that  the  side  of  Dawson 
life  which  he  saw  was  merely  the  under 
side — that  a  real  social  community  was 
forming,  with  real  homes  on  the  back 
streets,  where  already  women  of  the 
better  sort  were  living.  Oblivious  of 
these  facts,  it  never  occurred  to  Pierce 
to  wonder  why  these  men  did  not  ask 
him  to  their  cabins  or  why  he  did  not 
meet  their  families. 

He  had  long  since  become  a  night- 
hawk,  mainly  through  a  growing  fond- 
ness for  gambling,  and  he  had  arrived  at 
the  point  where  daylight  impressed  him 
as  an  artificial  and  unsatisfactory 
method  of  illumination.  Recently,  too, 
he  had  been  drinking  more  than  was 
good  for  him,  and  he  awoke  finally  to 
the  unwelcome  realisation  that  he  was 
"badly  in  need  of  fresh  air  and  outdoor 
exercise. 


A.fter  numerous  half-hearted  attempts, 
he  arose  one  day  about  noon ;  then,  hav- 
ing eaten  a  tasteless  breakfast  and 
strengthened  his  languid  determina- 
tion by  a  stiflf  glass  of  "  hootch," 
he  strolled  out  of  town,  taking 
the  first  random  trail  that  offered 
itself.  It  was  a  wood  trail,  lead- 
ing nowhere  in  particular,  a  fact  which 
precisely  suited  his  resentful  mood.  His 
blood  moved  sluggishly,  he  was  short  of 
breath,  the  cold  was  bitter.  Before  long 
he  decided  that  walking  was  a  profitless 
and  stultifying  occupation,  a  pastime 
for  idiots  and  solitaire  players;  never- 
theless he  continued  in  the  hope  of  de- 
riving some  benefit,  however  indirect  or 
remote. 

It  was  a  still  afternoon.  A  silvery 
brightness  beyond  the  mountain  crests 
far  to"  the  southward  showed  where 
the  low  winter  sun  was  sweeping  past 
on  its  flat  arc.  The  sky  to  the  north 
was  empty,  colourless.  There  had 
been  no  wind  for  some  time,  and  now 
the  firs  sagged  beneath  burdens  of 
white ;  even  the  bare  birch  branches  car- 
ried evenly  balanced,  inch-deep  layers 
of  snow.  Underfoot,  the  earth  was 
smothered  in  a  feather}^  shroud  as  light, 
as  clean  as  the  purest  swan's  down,  and 
into  it  Pierce's  moccasins  sank  to  the 
ankles.  He  w^alked  as  silently  as  a 
ghost.  Through  this  queer  breathless 
hush  the  sounds  of  chopping,  of  distant 
voices,  of  an  occasional  dog  barking  fol- 
lowed him  as  he  went  deeper  into  the 
woods. 

Time  was  when  merely  to  be  out  in 
the  forest  on  such  a  day  would  have 
pleased  him,  but  gone  entirely  was  that 
jjleasure,  and  in  its  place  there  came  now 
an  irritation  at  the  physical  discomfort 
it  entailed.  He  soon  began  to  perspire 
freely,  too  freely,  nevertheless  there 
was  no  glow  to  his  body;  he 
could  think  only  of  easy  chairs 
and  warm  stoves.  He  wondered 
what  ailed  him.  Nothing  could  be  more 
abhorrent  than  this,  he  told  himself. 
Health  was  a  valuable  thing  no  doubt, 
and  he  agreed  that  no  price  was  too  high 
to  pay  for  it — no  price,  perhaps,  except 
<lull,  uninteresting  exercise  of  this  sort. 
He  was  upon  the  point  of  turning  back 
when  the  trail  suddenly  broke  out  into 
a  natural  clearing,  and  he  saw  something 
which  challenged  his  attention. 

{To  te  continued  in  our  next  number — 
August  2i.  1918.) 
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FOR 


Coughs,  Colds,  Croup,  Catarrh 

And  Other  Chest  and  Throat  Tronbles,  Use 


REG?  NAME  FOR 
MEAN'S  ESSENCE 

THE   GREAT  MONEY-SAVING    REMEDY 


K;-  ^%Srs5<^       ^^-^   ^      '  5'--' 


Costs 

2/- 


Mr.  H.  A.  PARSONS.  hoWer  of  the 
World's  Motor  Cycling  Records  for  10,  25, 
50.  100  and  200  miles,  tells  of  the  remark- 
able curative  value  of  HEENZO  in  the 
following  letter : — 

'22  Hoddle  Street,  Abbotsford. 

Victoria,  May  6th.   1918. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hean,  Chemist. 

Dear  Sir,  — Here  is  another  testiinoDial 
for  your  well-known  HF.F.N70  (Mean's 
Essence)  : — Last  winter  1  had  a  severe 
cold,  for  which  HEENZO  was  recom- 
m^ded.  After  taking  several  doses,  I 
found  that  it  relieved  my  cough  consider- 
ably, and  a  continuance  of  your  fine 
remedy  cured  the  attack. 

Last  ■week  1  w^as  in  Sydney  making  ar- 
rangements for  my  side-car  record,  when 
I  contracted  a  severe  cold,  which  worried 
me  very  much,  and  1  was  afraid  I  would 
have  to  cancel  my  attempt.  Remember- 
ing, however,  what  HEENZO  had  done  for 
me  last  year,  1  obtained  another  bottle, 
and,  thanks  to  its  remarkable  curative 
qualities,  1  am  now  quite  all  right  again. 
My  experience  with  HEENZO  has  been 
such  that  1  can  confidently  recommend  it 
to  all  athletes  and   motor    cyclists. 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  A.  PARSONS. 


Each  bottle  of  HEENZO  produces  a  family  supply 
of  superior  quality  mixture.  A  like  quantity  of 
ready-made  remedies  w^ould  cost  anything  from 
12s.  to  £1.  HEENZO  costs  only  2s..  and  money 
cannot  buy  a  better  medicine. 


Worth 

£1 


N.B. — If  you  do  not  require  a    Family  Supply  of    Cough    Mixture,  ask  for    HEENZO 

COUGH  DIAMONDS.     Price.   Is.  per  tin. 

Obtainable    from    Chemists    and    Stores. 

And  G.  W.  HEAN,  MamitactBring  Chemist,  1/8  Castlereagh  Street.  Sydney;  or  Box  S3i.  G.P.O.,  Melbourne. 


Thank  you  tor  ruentiouing  Stead's  Eeview  when  wriiinu  to  advertiser*. 
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Successfully   Treated 


MEDICINE 


No  Belts,  Metal  Rings,  Lmiments,  Painkiller,  Lotions, 
Pills,  Tablets,  Electricity,  Exercises  or  Injections. 
No  Mechanical  Apparatus,  Vibratory  Machines, 
Powders,    Salves    or    Creams. 

Something    Neve    and     Different, 
Something     Pleasaiiit     and      liealtHful, 
SometHin^    QuicKly    Successful. 

Rheumatism  is  the  canpe  of  more  paK'i  than  any  other  scourge  of  the 
human  i^ce.  The  usual  treatment  for  it  is  internal,  and  internal 
remedies  to  be  effective  must  be  taken  in  doses  which  jeopardise  and 
frequently  ruin  the  all-important  organs  of  digestion.  Treating 
Rheumatism  ai  the  expense  of  the  stomach  is  like  cutting  off  a  leg  to 
get  rid  of  a  bad  toe.  A  medicine-destroyed  stomach  not  only  leads  to 
endless  discomfort  and  pain  in  itself,  but  without  good  digestion  pure 
nourishing  blood  and  sound  nerves  are  impossible,  and  the  body  has 
no  power  to  repel  the  ravages  of  Rheumatism,  Kidney  Disease,  Liver 
Trouble  and  all  the  ailments  leading  to  a  general  breakdown. 

Therefore,  only  an  external  remedy  can  be  absolutely  safe — a  remedy  that  reaches 
the  muscles  and  introduces  its  healing  principles  into  the  circulation,  without 
in  any  way  affedling  the  welfare  of  the  inner  organs. 

The  Warner  Way  of  Treating  Rheumatism  is  a  NEW  way.  It  is  something 
absolutely  different.  THERE  IS  NO  MEDICINE  TO  TAKE.  It  is  a  natural 
way  and  the  RIGHT  way  to  overcome  Rheumatism.  You  do  not  have  to  wait 
and  linger  and  paj'  out  a  lot  of  money.  You  can  stop  it  quickly  and  we 
will  gladly  tell  you  how  FREE.       Your  suffering  will  stop  like  magic. 

Write  us  promptly.       SEND  NO  MONEY.      Just  mention  this  paper  and  send 

your  name  and  address.  That's  all  you  need  do. 
We  will  understand  and  will  write  to  you 
with  complete  information,  FREE,  at  once. 
Send  to-day.  Don't  think  of  turning  this  page 
I^T^"^  until    you    have  sent  for  full    particulars  of   thin 

r^l  S^    U  wonderful  Warner  Way  of  Treating  Rheumatism. 


SEND 


MONEY 


THE    MODERN    COMPANY 

44  Castlereagh  Street,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 


0 


Thank  yon  for  mentioning  Stead's  Keview  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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FINANCIAL  AND   BUSINESS   QUARTER. 


The  daily  product  of  oil  in  California 
during  April.  1918,  was  276.471  barrels, 
the  output  being  the  largest  for  any 
month  since  October,  1914. 

•  ■  •  • 

The  Government  subsidy  to  millers 
and  bakers  in  Great  Britain  is  now  offi- 
cially estimated  to  cost  ^40,000,000  a 
year.  The  grant  was  instituted  in  order 
to  enable  bread  to  be  sold  at  9d.  per  loaf. 

It  is  reported  from  Rio  de  Janeiro 
that  a  group  of  English-American  and 
Brazilian  capitalists  propose  to  buy  the 
greater  part  of  the  shares  of  the  railway 
company  which  operates  the  net  of  lines 
in  South  Minas  (Brazil). 

•  •  •  • 

The  Japanese  Finance  Department  an- 
nounced that  the  gold  holdings  of  the 
country  on  March  15th  totalled 
£105,974,500,  of  which  £45,400.000  was 
held  at  home,  and  £60,556,000  abroad. 
The  holdings  are  steadily  increasing. 

•  •  •  • 

The  sale  of  National  War  Bonds  in 
Britain  (Bank  of  England  issue)  for 
the  week  ended  May  18th  totalled 
£9,439,000,  compared  with  the 
£25,000,000  minim.um  weekly  sum  asked 
for.  The  total  had  been  dwindling  for 
some  time  past. 

■  •  •  ■ 

The  offer  of  Spanish  shipowners  to 
voluntarily  conduct  the  shipping  busi- 
ness of  the  country  under  certain  rates 
to  be  mutually  agreed  upon  (in  order  to 
save  commandeering)  has  evidently  been 
fruitless,  as  the  latest  information  per 
shipping  journals  is  that  the  Spanish 
Government  would  requisition  the  entire 
merchant  fleet  of  Spain. 

A  new  Danish  law  has  been  intro- 
duced, which  will  remain  in  force  until 
the  end  of  1919.  prohibiting  the  transfer 
of  a  vessel  under  the  Danish  flag,  or  the 
contract  of  a  new  vessel,  to  foreigners 
without  the  consent  of  the  Ministry  of 
Commerce.  The  Ministry  is  also  em- 
powered to  restrict  granting  of  permis- 
sion for,  or  to  prohibit  entirely,  the  char- 
tering of  Danish  ships  abroad. 

The  holder  of  an  accident  insurance 
policy  died  by  drowning,  the  steamship 


Arabic,  on  which  he  had  sailed  from 
Liverpool  bound  to  New  York,  being 
sunk  by  a  submarine  oft'  the  coast  of 
Ireland.  A  clause  in  the  policy  insured 
the  holder  against  bodily  injuries  ef- 
fected solely  by  "  external  violent  and 
accidental  means,"  though  the  policy  con- 
tained another  provision  to  the  effect 
that  no  benefit  would  be  paid  for  in- 
juries from  firearms  or  explosives.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  held,  in 
the  case  of  Woods  v.  Standard  Accident 
Insurance  Company  of  Detroit,  that  the 
beneficiary  named  in  the  policy  could  re- 
cover thereon.  After  a  review  of  the 
evidence  the  court  said  that  in  order  to 
escape  liability  under  the  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  insurance  company,  it  must 
appear  that  the  explosion  was  the  direct 
cause  of  the  injury  to  the  insured. 

•  ■  •  • 

Further  particulars  with  regard  to  the 

agreement   between    the    Japanese   and 

United  States  Governments  indicate  that 

100.000  tons  of  Japanese  shipping  is  to 

be  delivered  to  America  before  October, 

at  the  rate  of  £53  per  ton  for  the  early 

boats,  reducing  to  £45  per  ton  for  the 

steamers  to  be    delivered    by    October. 

The  boats   include  one  of   11,500  tons; 

four  of  9000  tons  each,  one  of  10,500 

tons ;  one  of  8800  tons ;  four  of  6800  tons 

and  one  of  5000  tons.    In  return  for  this 

tonnage,  the  United  States  Government 

is  to  deliver  100,000  tons  of  steel  plates, 

etc..  with  a  reasonable  quantity  of  pig 

iron. 

•         •         •         • 

He  is  indeed  a  bold  man  who  will  at- 
tempt to  dogmatise  as  to  financial  and 
commercial  conditions  after  the  war,  but 
the  opinion  that  world  commerce  after 
the  close  of  hostilities  will  not  differ  radi- 
cally from  that  which  existed  before  the 
war,  is  expressed  by  O.  P.  Austin,  Sta- 
tistician of  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York,  and  former  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics.  The 
great  trade  currents  of  the  world,  he 
said  in  a  recent  address,  were  built  up 
as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  world's 
manufacturing  'is  chiefly  performed  by 
a  limited  number  of  countries  which  dis- 
tribute their  products  to  every  part  of 
the  world,  and  bring  back  manufactur- 
ing material  and  food  in  exchange.  Of 
the  approximate  80,000,000,000  dollars' 
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worth  of  manufactures  produced  an- 
nually in  the  world  in  normal  times, 
about  8,000.000,000  dollars'  worth  enter 
international  trade,  and  the  countries 
exporting  them  take  in  exchange  an 
equal  value  of  manufacturing  material 
and  foodstuffs. 

•  •  •  • 

About  one-ninth  of  the  farm  loan 
business  of  the  United  States  was  done 
by  the  Federal  fann  loan  system  during 
its  first  year  of  active  •  operation  just 
closing.  A  report  issued  recently  shows 
that  since  the  first  loans  were  extended 
in  May,  1917,  40,451  loans  totalling  about 
£18.390,000    have    been    closed.      More 


than  136,000  farmers  applied  for  loans 
amounting  to  about  £58,900,000,  and 
loans  approved,  including  those  closed, 
were  £35,000,000.  The  total  of  agri- 
cultural loans  made  in  U.S.A.  yearly  is 
estimated  at  about  £160,000.000. 

The  operation  of  the  decree  of  the 
French  Finance  Minister  which  fixed 
July  31st  as  the  date  for  the  expiration 
of  the  circulation  of  coins  of  20  and  50 
centimes  and  one  and  two  francs  bear- 
ing the  effigy  of  the  head  of  Napoleon 
III.  surrounded  by  a  laurel  wreath,  has 
now  been  postponed  till  December  31st 
for  the  French  colonies  and  abroad. 


ESPERANTO   NOTES. 


At  a  meeting  before  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  recently,  an  address  on  "  A 
Common  Commercial  Language,"  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  A.  Barton  Kent  (pre- 
sident of  the  Entente  Cordiale  Society, 
and  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour),  the'  head  of  a  large  firm  of 
brush  manufacturers.  He  advocated  the 
use  of  Esperanto,  and  gave  many  in- 
stances of  its  value  in  commerce.  The 
Lord  Mayor,  at  the  conclusion,  said  that 
he  had  come  with  the  scepticism  of  the 
average  man,  but  that  he  was  now  fully 
in  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  a  common 
commercial  language,  and  that  the  pro- 
paganda of  Esperanto  certainly  must 
form  part  of  the  programme  of  the 
League  of  Nations  movement.  The  pre- 
sident of  the  Educational  Committee  of 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
(Lord  South wark)  was  so  interested 
that  he  asked  that  the  address  should  be 
repeated,  this  time  before  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  a  date  was  later  fixed 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  expected  that 
these  meetings  will  bring  Esperanto  piO- 
minently  before  business  people  of  Lon- 
don. 

A  w^ell-known  Sheffield  firm,  John 
Adams,  manufacturers  of  polishes,  re- 
cently wrote  as  follows : — "  We  have  a 
world-wide  connection,  and  during  the 
past  fifteen  years  have  frequently  had 
the  opportunity  of  using  Esperanto  in 
correspondence  with  foreign  clients,  and 
we  have  always  found  it  to  be  quite 
equal  to  any  national  language  in  every 
respect;  in  fact,  after  English,  we  much 
prefer  to  use  Esperanto  rather  than  any 


national  language,  as  through  this 
medium  the  possibility  of  misunder- 
standings is  entirely  eliminated." 

"  How  long  will  it  take  me  to  leani 
Esperanto?"  is  the  question  that  most 
people  ask.  The  answer  depends,  of 
course,  on  the  mental  capacity  of  the  in- 
dividual ;  it  varies  from  a  few  weeks  to 
a  year.  In  a  new  elementary  text-book 
A  Week  at  Esperanto,  by  S.  Jackson 
Coleman,  just  published  by  the  Esper- 
anto Literary  and  Debating  Society,  the 
author  has  had  the  idea  of  "  rationing  " 
the  language  for  daily  consumption. 
Each  day's  mental  menu  is  set  out,  and 
the  book  ends  suitably  with  a  Bible-read- 
ing and  hymn  in  Esperanto  for  Sunday. 
The  purpose  of  Esperanto  is  fully  ex- 
plained, and  its  usefulness  in  commerce, 
international  affairs,  and  education.  The 
little  book  is  favourably  reviewed  by  The 
British  Esperantist  as  being  "  alive  "  and 
entertaining,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  it 
will  have  a  large  sale  among  inquirers, 
with  the  advice  to  "  call  again  next  week 
and  report  difficulties." 

Readers  of  Stead's  Review  interested 
in  Esperanto  should  communicate  with 
the  nearest  Esperanto  group,  at  any  of 
these  addresses: — Box  731,  P.O.,  Eliza- 
beth street,  Melbourne ;  223  Stanmore 
road,  Stanmore,  Sydney ;  Mr.  W.  L. 
Waterman,  Torrens  road,  Kilkenny. 
Adelaide;  Mr.  D.  Guilbert,  7  Glen  street. 
Hobart;  Mr.  C.  Kidd,  O'Mara  street. 
Lutwyche,  Brisbane ;  Mr,  T.  Burt,  Stott's 
College.  Perth ;  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Edman- 
son.  156  Lambton  Quay,  Wellington^ 
N.Z. 
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YOUR   PORTRAIT! 

Have  you  hesitated  to  have    your    Portrait  taken    through    not  knowing    where  you  will  gain 
the  best  results?     High-class  Portraits  are  our  specialty. 

THE  LANGHAM  STUDIO,   Roughton  House,  284-288  Bourke  Street,  Melbourne 

Four  Doors  from  Swanston  Street.)  'Phone  2564.  LANGHAM  signifies  KIGH-CLASS  PORTRAITURE. 

Hildyard    Patent    Steel- 
Wheeled   Wagons 

Unl  aH  ow^r  Austcafia.   Wool  Wa«ons,  Farm  WagOM, 

OvAmld  W^pMW.   Spnug  Wagons.     Tyres  any  width. 

Wheels  amr  height.    Prompt  delivery. 

Send  fior  Ctttcdogue  To-day. 

HHJDVARD    WAGON   WORKS 

KeBskttftoit,    Melbourne 


RUPTURE 


ARE    YOU    A    SUFFERER    FROM    THIS    COMPLAINT  ?  * 

I(  so,  what  are  s'ou  wearing  iot  it)  la  it  one  of  those  old-fashioned  and  cumbersome  «teel  spring  Itasaea, 
which  are  a  constant  source  of  toitore  to  the  wearer?  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  wear  this  kind  of  con- 
trivance any  longer. 

Yso,  BO  doabt,  bave  lonr  b««a  wiskmg  to  ebtaia  >■  appliance  that  woald  be  nst  only  comfortable  to  wear,  bat  aae 
which  woald  also  hold  yoor  raptare  oader  all  conditieu.  If  you  will  write  ua,  we  ^vill  be  pleased  to  send  you 
particulars  of  our  PATENT  AUTOMATIC  AIR  CUSHION  RUPTURE  APPLIANCE. 

Never  mind  if  you  have  tried  everything  else.  Thi»  appliance  is  SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  very  best  apparatos  for  raptare  which  has  yet  been  iBTcated.  It  does  away  altogether  with  those  cumbersome 
steel  springs.  There  are  none  of  those  galling  leather  understraps.  Our  pad  or  Air  Cuhion  is  made  of  soft, 
pliable  rubber,  which  exerts  a  cealle,  yet  firm  aad  aaiorBi  pressure,  always  on  the  correct  spot.  To  show  what  WE 
think  of  this  Patent  Rupture  AppUance, 

NVE    <2IVE    A    FREE    TRIAL 
with  every  appliance  sent  out.     If    it  should   not   prove   satisfactory,    you    are  not  asked  to  keep  it.    The  price 
is  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  the  appliance  is  suitable  for  Men,  Womon  and  Children. 

We  r*iarantee  perfect  ease,  comfort,  and  safety  from  the  first  day's  nse.  Write  for  lUastrated  Catalogac,  ywted  free 
anywhere.    We  make  all  kinds  of  SBr(ieal  Goods. 

WINSLOW  COMPANY,  Mercantile  Buildings,  349a  CoUks  Street,  Melboume,  Victoria. 


GENUINE  AS  A  BANK  NOTE 


Any  sufferer  from  Rheumatism,  Sciatica, 
or  Lumbago,  purchasing  a  Six-Bottle 
Course  for  33s.  of 

WRIGItrS 

Rheumatic  Remedy 

receives  a  legally-binding  signed  guarantee 
that  a  cure  will  be  effected  or  the  full 
money  returned  on  a  simple  declaratien 
to  this  effect. 

This  magazine  would  not  publish  this  but 
for  knowing  our  remarkable  system  is 
honestly  carried  out. 

Any  chemist  or  store  in  Australia  can  sup- 
ply you  at  5/6  a  bottle,  or  full  course 
and  guarantee,  33/-. 

All   Wholesale   Merchants. 

If  not  easily  obtainable,  send  direct,  with 
particulars  of  your  case,  to 

Wright's  Rheumatic  Remedy  Pty.  Ltd. 
Collins  Street,  Melboume. 

(Mention  this  paper.)  P.O.  Box  320. 


\ 
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SUBSCRIPTION  FORM 


To  Stead's  lieview, 

Melbourne. 

Please  send  me  for  a  year 
(26  numbers)  STEAD'S  REVIEW, 
beginning  with  the  next  number, 
for  which  I  enclose  herewith  Postal 
Note  1 3s.  Commonwealth.  (Money 
Order  1 3s.  6d.  New  Zealaml.) 
(Money  Order   ISs.  elsewhere.) 

Name 

Full  Address 


Note. 


-STEAD'S  REVIEW  appears  erery 
fortnight. 


XXII. 


STEAD'S    REVIEW. 


August  19,  1918. 


ANTHONY  HORDERNS'  for 

TRIUMPH  INCUBATORS 


The  TRIUMPH  Incubator  has  been  designed  for  the  small  poultry- 
keeper  who  wishes  to  hatch  without  having  to  wait  the  conTenience  of 
his  hens  going  broody,  or  without  haying  to  put  up  with  a  hen's 
vagaries  if  she  does  condescend  to  sit. 

The  TRIUMPH  is  a  hot-air  machine,  and  is  made  in  two  sizes, 
40  and  60  eggs.  It  has  a  reliable  regulating  appliance,  thermometer, 
and  lamp,  and  is  neatly  and  durably  constructed. 


40  Egg  Size,  50/"             ^®  Egg  Size  (fitted  with  Nursery),  75/- 
f  Freight   Elxtra     

Pooltry-keepers  should  write  for  a  copy  of  "Eggs  and  Honey,"  posted  free. 


Anthony  Hordern  &  Sons  Ltd. 

ody  Universal  Provider,        Brlckfleld  Hill,  Sydflcy,  N.S.W. 

New  ralace  bmponum  i        >/  j  i 


l^juik  yon  for  memtioniaK  Stead's  Ueview  when  writing  to  adTertiaem. 


SliOd'^    l{ciiiii-.    I(//S//K. 


LONDON  HAIR  SPECIALIST 

Offers    "REVIEW"    Readers 

Another  20,000  FREE  SAMPLES  of 
World  -  Renowned   HAIR   GROWER! 

Baldness,  Falling  Hair  and  Dandruff  Quickly  Overcome  by  this 

Remarkable  Preparation. 

Thousands    of   Letters   similar   to   the    following   on   file. 
£100    forfeited    if    I    cannot    prove    they    are   genuine. 


MRS.  TANNER  AND  DAUGHTER, 

(From  a  recent   photo j 


Carlton  Park  Parade. 

Carlton,  N.S.W. 

John  Craven-Burleigh,  321  Pitt  Street, 

Dear  Sir, — 

Having-  used  your  True  Hair  Grower,  both 
for  myself  and  little  girl,  I  can  honestly  re- 
commend it  to  anyone.  It  has  prevented  the 
falling  out  of  my  hair,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  has  grown  longer,  and  my  little  girl  has  a 
nice  head  of  hair  now,  for  which  we  owe  the 
thanks  of  your  True  Hair  Grower. 

At  two  years  of  age  she  had  no  hair  to 
^peak  of  at  all,  and  now  she  is  only  3J  years 
old  and  has  a  nice  head  of  hair,  admired  by 
everyone. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  photo,  of  myself  and 
child,  which  you  can  use  with  this  letter  as 
you  think  fit.  Yours  truly. 

EDITH  M.  TANNER. 


FREE    TRIAL    OFFER 

Besides  being  a  True  Hair  Grower,  my  preparation  quickly  removes  Dandruff 
and  stops  Falling  Ha:r  and  Itching.  It  is  kno\\n  the  world  over,  and  I  have  in 
my  consulting  rooms  upwards  of  3000  grateful  letters  from  men  and  women  who 
have  derived  so  much  benefit  from  the  use  of  my  True  Hair  Grower  as  to  compel 
them  to  write  and  thank  me.  Now  I  do  not  wish  you  to  accept  my  word  for  any 
statement  1  make,  but  want  you  to  prove  the  matter  for  yourself  in  your  own 
home. 

My  offer  is  a  straightforward,  honest  prnpo'-ition  from  a  business  man  to  sen- 
sible men  and  women.  The  merit  of  my  True  Hair  Grower  is  in  the  preparation 
Itself,  not  in  the  advertising.  If  you  will  write  to  me.  enclosing  -^d.  in  stamps,  1 
will  send  you  a  Free  Trial  of  the  John  Graven  Burleigh  True  Hair  Grower  and 
Shampoo  Powder.  1  make  this  offer  because  1  want  You  to  know  >ust  what  mv 
preparations    will    do 

Address,   JOHN    CRAVEN    BURLEIGH,    Dept.    164,    321    Pitt    Street,    Sydney 

FALLING    HAIR,    BALDNESS.   DANDRUFF,   ITCHING,   etc. 

FILL    IN    AND     POST    TO-DAY. 

JOHN  CRAVEN  BURIEIGH,  D*pt.  164,  321  PITT  STREET,  SYDNEY. 

Dear  Sir,— Please  send  me  a  Kree  Trial  of  your  True  Hair  Grower  and  Shampoo  Powder.    I  enclose 
three  penny  stamps  for  postage,  etc. 

Name 

Address   


Siead't   Review,   to/s/is. 


rTr\ 


Your  Evoninc)/ 

HE  perfect  end  of  a  perfect  day"  is  always  the 
"Laurel"  end.  If  you've  not  yet  experienced  the 
comfort    and    genuine    pleasure  of  settling  down  to 

your  book  or  paper  under  the  restful  rays  of  "Laurel,"  you 

are  certainly  missing  something. 

One  reason  for  the  enormous  popularity  enjoyed  by  "Laurel" 
Kerosene  is  that  it  is  easier  on  the  eyes  than  electricity  or 
gas. 

Of  course  you  know  that  "Laurel"  burns  without  flicker  or 
odour.      Particular  Grocers  and  Storekeepers  sell  it. 

Don't  say  "Kerosene"— Ask  for  "Laurel 
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Vacuum   Oil    Company 

Proprietary  Limited 
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